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Napoleon and the United States. 


Tere is not a more persistent enemy of | 
the United States of America than the man 
who now dominates France. Huving betrayed 
the French Republic, and quenched it in blood | 
and massacre, he fears that this republic by | 
its prosperity and progress may awaken in the 
French people their slumbering sympathies | 
with our form of government ; hence, he has 
fecred with constant apprehension the great 
and rising American nation. When he was a 
retugee in New York, he wrote in defense of | 
the slaveholders. When that party precipi- | 
tated a civil war, he pestered the English | 
Government to consent to joint action in favor | 
of the South. Although Earl Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone, and the bulk of the Whigs lost no 
opportunity of preaching up the South, the 
desirableness and necessity of separation ; | 
and, as it was safe to do so, to abuse the peo- 
ple of the North in every form, yet thé Whig 
Government did not venture upon such a step. 
The reticence and prudence at that juncture 




















| Washington. 


| Saxon race on the American Continent. 
| this bombast about ‘‘the Latin race” 
| hardly have, with the aid even of their vanity, 
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of Mr. Disraeli and some of his dallas 
contributed to this decision. 

The Mexican expedition, in which the 
Emperor displayed more treachery and false 
pretense than any sovereign, even the worst 
Bourbon in the present century, was another 
proof of Bonaparte hostility to the country of 
One of the main objects of that 
wretched raid was to check the progress of the 
United States southward, and in the meantime 
to form a point d’appui for interference on 
behalf of the South should the progress of the 
war make it politic todo so. He went there, 
|he himself said, to uphold the Latin race, 
which was saying plainly enough that he 
wished to contravene and humiliate the Anglo- 

Yet 
could 


blinded the French. The French are not a 
Latin race. They are Celts and Teutons ; not- 
withstanding Gaul was occcupied by the Ro- 
mans in the days of their greatness. The 
retirement of the French from Mexico, literally 


at the command of the American President, ; parte ; what then does he suppose the Ameri- 
was one of the bitterest of the many humilia- | can people will think of a public reception 
| tions which French policy and the dynastic | being given to the man who did so much to 
ambition of Louis Bonaparte have received | deluge his country with blood and rend her 
since his advent to the Imperial throne. by treason? 

The last escapade was an act of sympathy Is he a man of commanding genius or great 
with the ‘‘the untamed foes of the Northern | virtue? Neither? Mr. Gladstone, when his 
people,” and by consequence an act of dis- | heart was palpitating for the success of the 
courtesy to the Union. it is thus recorded in | secession, declared him to be a wonder of 
our Paris news : | patriotism and statesmanship, and that it was 

“Mr. Jefferson Devis, scoompenied by Mr, Slidell | | reserved for that great man to inna a new 
pn Plage nl. rs of the rebel army of the South, | State, of wisdom, power, magnitude, and 
apt "received im sae by the suihorities, OR; | resources. Had Mr Gladstone reed Jefferson 
pupils manceavred before him. Davis’s speeches, he must have known better. 

It is not likely that the authorities of St. | Had he ever read the confutations of those 
Cyr would have acted thus without permission | speeches by much abler and wiser and better 
from the Government ; or, if they chose to do | Americans, he would have known better still. 
80, it is very unlikely they would pass without If he had studied the policy, ethics, aims, and 
rebuke if there was no sympathy with their | social condition of the South, he should 
conduct at headquarters. When, lately, cer- | have allowed his lips to wither before giving 
tein French citizens wished to honor the | utterance to such aspirations and opinions. 
deputy Baudin, who fell behind the barricades | We do not think Louis Bonaparte was ever 





on the day after the coup d'efat was struck, | taken in by the quondam slave-breeder and 
they were prosecuted as enemies of Louis Bona- | rebel President: but he was just bad enough 
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PRESENTATION TO GEN, GRANT OF HIS COMMISSION AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, IN THE GENEKAL’S PRIVATE OFFICE, WASHINUTON, 
BY JAMES E. TAYLOR.—sEE PaGE 396. 
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to come up or down to the Bonaparte liking, 
and as an unscrupulous and untiring enemy 
of human liberty and freedom “in his own 
country particulxrly, Monsieur Bonaparte 
must have a very great love tor him indeed. 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








Equivocal Praise. 

Tue sudden and lamented death of the dis- 
tinguished advocate, James T. Brady, has been 
the occasion, in the daily papers, of various 
laudatory notices of his life and labors. So 
far as these have been eulogisti« of the varied 
and admirable qualities of his head and heart, 
we most cordially subscribe to them, not alone 
because it is pleasant and becoming to speak 
well of the dead, but because it would, in our 
opinion, be impossible to speak too highly of 
the great forensic talent and the social excel- 
lencies of the deceased. We desire most 
earnestly to guard against a suspicion that in 
the following remarks we wish to diminish the 
esteem in which Mr. Brady was deservedly 
held by a large circle of now sorrowing friends, 
Our criticism applies solely to the character of 
the praise which he is thought by his eulogists 
to have earned, but which, for reasons to be 
presently stated, we venture to think is no 
praise at all. 

It is all the more important that the public 
mind should form a clear and definite idea of 
what the duties of a ‘‘ distinguished counsel” 
really are, because the magic of success is apt tu 
blind even the calmest and most self-possessed 
among us to the means by which it may be 
achieved. The highest forms and most polished 
graces of oratory are bestowed on bu! few men. 
No gift of genius is more dazzling to the behold- 
ers, and, it may truly be added, none is more 
seductive and even perilous to the possessor 
of it himself. a. it is for this very reason, 
that we ought to guard against the witchery of 
tones and manner--to watch carefully lest the 
imagination, excited and bewildered by the 
charms of oratory, blinds the judgment to 
the dictates of reason, justice and humanity. 
All this is presupposing that the able public 
speaker exerts his powers in the diffusion of 
error or the defeuse of wrong ; and it is pre- 
cisely because the most elaborate of the eulo- 
gies on James T. Brady in one of our leading 
daily journals exults in it as one of the glories 
of his career ‘‘ that he acted as counsel for the 
most notorious criminals of this age and 
country, and that all but one defended by him 
escaped the extreme penalty of the law,” that 
we think it is fitting to point out how a char- 
acter so described falls short of the moral 
excellence which a man so liberally endowed 
by nature ought to reach. 

It is, in fact, to revive the well-worn con- 
troversy of how far it is the duty of an advo- 
cate to go in defense of his client. The two 
extremes of the question must be familiar to 
most of the reading public. The practical 
advantage of it must always, however, remain 
with the lawyers, because while they continue 
the indiscriminate defense of right and wrong, 
the public voice, which cannot be silenced 
completely by the casuistry which defends such 
practice, is only occasionally and at long inter- 
vals heard in its condemnation. Very briefly it 
may be stated on the one side, and the authority 
of the great moralist, Samuel Johnson, is quoted 
in support ofit, that the advocate is bound to do 
for his client what the client would do for him- 
self, if he had equal legal ability and learning. 
It has never been questioned that an advocate 
would be blameworthy who should refuse to 
obtain for his client the benefit of every loop- 
hole the law will allow ; to take advantage of a 
flaw in the indictment, for instance—to sift 
adverse testimony—to reconcile discrepancies 
making against his cause—-to urge on the jury 
the weight of probabilities on behalf of his 
client, and to impress on the Court every law 
point in his favor. But a criminal on trial, 
let us suppose him guilty, would go much 
further than this: ‘‘ All that a man hath, will 
he give for his life.” And the question is, 
whether an advocate is bound to go as far as 
his client would go, if he only knew how? Is 
it his duty to assist his client in proving an 
alibi, which he knows is false? The criminal, 
to save his life, would suborn witnesses, con- 
coct perjury, or put the witnesses out of the 
way. Is his advocate bound to assist him in 
committing one crime to escape the conse- 
quences of another? Perhaps the upholders 
of the extreme rights of advocates might 
hesitate to go to such lengths, though we are 
not sure but some instances lat»ly before the 
Courts. would go far to prove that crimi- 
nals can buy lawyers to do anything. But 
between such enormities in behalf of the 
defense, which would make client and advo- 








cate, what algebraists call, equivalent values, 
and the line of strict rectitude, theré is an 
infinite gradation. What shall be said as to 
solemn appeals to the Almighty supporting 
the belief of the advocate in the innocence of 
his client, whom he kuvws perfectly well, by 
his own confession, is guilty? What, as to 
persistent attempts to destroy the credibility of 
a witness whom he knows is telling the truth? 
There is no occasion to multiply examples, 
which must occur to every one, proving the 
incompatibility of the practice of a suceessful 
criminal lawyer with the fine sense of honor 
and truthfulness which is the first character- 
istic of a Christian gentleman. 

Would we then deny to a criminal the 
chances of life which an unscrupulous advo- 
cate might discover or invent forhim? By 
no means, Let him have every advantage of 
the width of the meshes of the law. If his 
advocate choose to go beyond this, and to ex- 
ercise an unrivaled power in ‘‘making the 
worse appear the better reason,” in confound- 
ing and terrifying witnesses, in bewildering 
the Court, and leaving a jury helplessly in a 
fog, it is his own affiir, and only to the God 
which gave him those talents is he amenable 
for their abuse. What we protest against is, 
that such passages from the life of James T. 
Brady should be held up to the rising genera- 
tion as something worthy of emulation. We 
cannot agree with his biographer that it is 
any praise to have been the instrument of the 
acquittal of the most notorious miscreants of 
his age. He might be held in affectionate re- 
membrance by the Jefferds, Restells, and 
Coles, who owed their liberty to his exertions ; 
but it is not difficult to imagine a claim to the 
love and admiration of posterity of a far 
deeper and more enduring kind. It might 
have been said that, possessing brilliant ta- 
lents, he dedicated them to the service of his 
country. That at the Bar he was distinguished 
for never losing an important case, but it must 
be added, he never undertook one wherein he 
was not sure that truth and justice were on 
his side. That wealth, influence, and station 
were no protection to the criminals it was his 
duty to assail, while honest poverty found bim 
always a trusty counselor and friend. He was 
the sbield and buckler of innocexce, but to 
the guilty he was as a two-edged sword from 
which there is no escape. These things Mr. 
Brady might have been, but his biographer 
does not record them of him, while he seems 
rather to glory in that he was the exact re- 
verse. We are truly sorry that it is so, and 
that the indiscreet zeal of his friends has 
given undue prominence to what had’ better 
been kept in the background, and has 
extolled into a virtue what was, perhaps, after 
all, only the common fault of his profession, 
and the sole blot on an otherwise blameless 
and honorable life. 








Paraguay. 

We have been treated once in about every 
three months, for the past three years, with 
reports of the utter annihilation of Paraguay 
and its Dictator, Lopez, by the allied armies of 
Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Confedera- 
tion. But these reports never bear the test of 
time, and Paraguay and Lopez we always 
find ‘‘still live.” We have now a telegraphic 
announcement, we need not say via Rio Jan- 
eiro, to the effect that Lopez’s last army is 
destroyed, and that he is a fugitive in the 
mountains. We do not accept the report ; but, 
true or not, for the benefit of those who have 
only taken casual note of the war, which has 
been carried on with a heroism on the part of 
Paraguay not inferior to anything recorded in 
history, we may remark that Paraguay lies in 
the centre of a vast hostile territory belonging 
to the three States by which it has been at- 
tacked, and is less extensive than the least of 
the three. In 1857 the population was 1,337,- 
439 souls. The gross revenue was $19,906,116, 
and there was no public debt. ‘The standing 
army consisted of 12,000 men, with a reserve 
of 46,000. The marine consisted of eleven 
steamships. Now, balancing all these resources 
against those of Uruguay, we have to throw 
into the scale, against the Paraguayans, the 
Argentine Republic with 700,000 square miles, 
a population of 1,171,800, a revenue equal to 
$3,‘ 50,000, an army of 30,567 men, and a fleet 
of seven steame 
Brazil, with an drea of 3,100,104 square miles, 
a population of 7,677,800, a revenue of thirty 
millions, a regular army of 22,546 men, and a 
national guard of half a million more. Brazil, 
too, has a fleet of fifteen sailing vessels and 
twenty-one sieamers. These figures show how 
terrible are the odds against Paraguay, which, 
nevertheless, has maintained the struggle ever 
since the memorable 13th of April, 1865. On 
that day, Lopez, President of Paraguay, occu- 
pied the city of Corrientes, belonging to the 
Argentines, with 5,000 infantry and an equal 
force of cavalry, and with five war-steamers 
captured a war-steamer and a hulk, which car- 
ried the flag of the Argentine Confederation. 
When the news of this invasion reached Gene- 
ral Mitre, the President of the Argentine 
Republic, he ordered the troops to muster, and 
declared he would enter the capital of Para- 


d ten sailing vessels, and: 





guay within three months. A year after, on 
the 5th of April, 1866, the Argentines were 
only prepering to enter Paraguay with an army 
of 62,000 men. Three more years have nearly 
elapsed, and the war still rages. 








Women’s Notions of Women’s Rights. 


Tau Revolution, the organ of Woman's 
Rights (so-called), quotes with approval the 
following extract from a Western journal. 
Writing of the advantages women will have in 
the canvass in Ohio if woman suffrage be sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, it says : 

“ Refusal to peace a good dinner for the recalci- 
trant husband or father or brother; a persistent neglect 
of needed shirt-buttons, and a thousand other annoy- 
ances which the cunning of an experienced housewife 
can devise, will bring the monopolist of the ballot to 


terms, and assure his consent tv share political equal- 
ity with the presiding divinities of his domestic sanc- 
tuary.” 


We think we have heard something about 
the illegality of coercing votes, but these fe- 
male politicians seem to forget all restraints 
of law, or, we may add, of decency, in their 
efforts to carry a point of very doubtful ex- 
pediency. Suppose the men of Ohio were to 
retaliate for the annoyances which are thus 
proposed to be inflicted—to resolve that they 
would provide no dinners if there were no de- 
cent cooking, that pin-money should be 
stopped, that there should be no new dresses, 
no spring bonnets—in short, to rebel against 
domestic ill-treatment, what a storm of scold- 
ing these Revolutionists would raise against 
such inhuman oppression! Yet, where would 
be the differance? There may be some irony 
in calling pouting, sullen, or willfully slat- 
ternly wives or sisters ‘‘ presiding divinities of 
domestic sanctuaries,” and while we doubt 
not some of the converts to the new doctrines 
may be ready to play the part of Katherine, 
we much mistake the temper of the men of 
Ohio if there be not among them an equal 
number of Petruccios. 








Good Bread. 


We have the poorest bread, considering the 
excellence of our materials, of any city in the 
world. The people of Vienna have the best, 
carrying off the palm triumphantly from those 
of Paris. Even in Lima it is better than in 
the arrogant metropolis of the New World, 
which brags of having everything of the best. 
And it all comes of lack of skill and care, 
particularly in the baking. It is in this that 
the secret of Viennese saperiority mainly 
consists, And yet it is an open secret, of 
which our bakers may at any time avail them- 
selves. In the great Paris Exposition, one of 
the most interesting features was the great 
Austrian bakery, in which the whole process 
of prdducing the Viennese bread was exposed. 
Why some enterprising Yankee did not trans- 
plant the mode, remains a wonder. Itisa 
simple one, and was briefly but clearly ex- 
plained by Professor Horsford, in his recent 
interesting lecture “ On the Philosophy of the 
Oven,” delivered before the American Insti- 
tute. He said: 


“A friend has asked me how the famous Vienna 
white bread is made. In the first place, great care is 
taken in the preparation of the flour. Scrupulous neat- 
ness and cleanness are observed in all the processes of 

reparing the yeast and dougli, The dough is placed 
m an oven somewhat of the type of the aerotherme, 
that is surrounded by currents of beated air, maintain- 
ing a uniform temperature of about 380 degrees, By 
an arrangeinent of steam-pipes, jets of steam are intro- 
duced into the oven to maintain an atmosphere satu- 
rated with moisture, and so retard the evaporation of 
water from the loaf during ali the early part of the bak- 
ing. When the loaf has attained its fullest distension, 
and is penetrated by myriads of minute pores, the 
steam is shut off, and a side door, communicating with 
a@ separate fire from that which heats the oven, is 
opened, From this the heat of an intense blaze is 
flashed into the oven to be reflected from the low, 
glazed tile roof, and give that requisite delecate red tint 
to the surface, which at the same time charges a thin 
crust with an aroma which is the product of roasting— 
an essential oil—most grateful to the palate. This 
part of the operation is brief, and is watched through 
a glass door, When complete, the loaves are teken 
from the tins and immediately varnished with milk 
or water, with which a little good melted butter has 
been incorporated. The water of the milk quickly 
evaporates, and leaves a fine glazed surface.” 


So much for the baking, and now for pre. 
paring the dough: 


“Select good, plump, fully-ricened, hard-grained 
wheat. Have it freshly ground, and not too finely 
bolted. Prepare the yeast as follows: Boil thoroughly 
with the skins on, in one quart of water, enough pota- 
toes to make a quart of mashed potatoes. Peel the 
boiled potatoes and mash them to fineness; mix in- 
timately with them one pint of flour, and stir the whole 
to an emulsion with the water in which the potatoes 
were boiled. Cool the product to t 80 degices 
a epee and add half a pint of the best iresh 

er’s yeast, and a tablespoonful of brown sugar. Set 
aside the mixture at an even temperature of about 80 
degrees, till it works well, or is in active fermentation. 
Of this ycast teke half a pint to a gallon (71) of flour, 
mixed with three pints of water, or two of water and 
one of miik, all at the temperature of about 80 degrees, 
add a little salt, knead thoroughly, and set aside to rise 
at the temperature mentioned. When it has risen to 
nearly the full volume for the dough, divide it into 
loaves, knead again, set it aside at the temperature al- 
ready named, til it attains the full size of the loaf, and 
lace in an oven heated to not less than 450 degrees, 
Bet the loaves of dough be smaller than the tins. Keep 
them covered with flat tin plates, or stiff paper, till the 
dough is fully raised and the weat carried up to and 
sometimes maintained throughout the loaf at 212 de- 
grees, to ‘convert all the starch to the mucilaginous or 
emulsion form and destroy the ferment. The> remove 
the cover, and permit the browning to take place. If 
the loaves are large a higher temperature will be re- 
quired. Seven pounds of flour wil! make eight loaves 
of 1416 each when baked, or four of 2}41b each. Sach 
yeast will keey a week in winter, and trom two to four 
days in summer. Bread made with it, in faithful 
obedience to these instructions, will be good.” 








Matters and Things. 


A Frencu paper states that every seventh day 
ex-Queen Isabella receives a small parcel contain- 
ing the chemise which Sister Patrocinio has worn 
during the preceding week, and that she wears 
the dirty garment for the next seven days, This 
is indeed realizing literally the schoolgirl’s bad 
translation of “ the last shift of love” —la dernitre 
chemise de Pamour.——The young men of Chi- 
cago are said to be classified according to their 
skill as velocipedists, into the “timid toddlers,” 
the “ wary wabblers,” the “ go-it-gracefuls,” and 
the “ fancy few.”——An actor recently had a bene- 
fit at the Salt Lake theatre, at which the receipts 
consisted principally of corn in the ear, sweet 
potatoes, white mice, young pigs, and two hun- 
dred ax-handles.——A contributor to the Cincin- 
nati Times thinks the poem of Enoch Arden has 
encouraged hundreds of dead husbands to return 
and annoy their families, who would otherwise 
have kept away. The Enoch Arden in real life, 
he says, is usually a “‘ecallawag,” and comes 
home ragged, dirty, and drunk. Not having 
heard from the debating societies in relation to 
the conundrum, “ Why do hens always lay eggs 
in the day-time ?” a contemporay answers, ‘‘ Be- 
cause at night they are roosters.”——A French 
writer says that a major in the Imperial army is 
**a man who has three decorations; the third 
was given him because he had two, the second 
because he had one, and the first because he had 
not any.”——San Francisco can claim to have the 
greatest variety of religious worship of any city 
in the land. Not only has it a Chinese temple, 
but a Grock church began its public services 
there last year. There are about 1,000 members 
of this church in California, emigrants from 
Russia, ———When one of William Gilmore Simms’s 
dramas was first given in Savannah, the audience 
is reported to have sat spellbound. Not a soul 
quitted the theatre. There were only four per- 
sons present, One was deaf, and the other three 
were asleep.——The whistle of the locomotive will 
soon be heard in Persia, where an English com- 
pany has recently obtained from the Shah the ex- 
clusive right for a term of years to build railroads 
throughout his empire. The first road constructed 
will be from Teheran to a place called Rey, dis- 
tant only about six miles from the capital, where 
its richer inhabitants spend a part of the year, 
and the cost of which will not exceed $500,000. 
——aA Scotch engineer has discovered a method 
of producing intense light with common coal gas 
by mixing it with atmospheric air. Under ordi- 
nary conditions the introduction diminishes the 
illuminating power, but greatly increases the heat 
of a gas flame. In the new plan the mixture of 
gases is lighted after passing through a tissue of 
iridio-platina wires, the metal soon becomes 
heated, the flame disappears, and a vivid white 
light is the result. It will burn, it is said, ina 
gale of wind without protection, and a downfall of 
rain will not quench it.--——Ten years ago Califor- 
nia exported 20,500 barrels of flour ; this year she 
has 420,000 to spare, the most of which was pro- 
duced within one hundred miles of San Francisco, 
-—tThe gas issuing from rock crevices on the 
western line of Pennsylvania, along the Ohio 
river, has been ignited by some of the inhabitants, 
aad travelers passing at night see huge flames 
jetting out here and there, The effect is said to 
be both sublime and startling. The more super- 
stitious people of the surrounding country think 
the flames the beginning of the final conflagra- 
tioon.——-Mr. Alfred B. Street has in press a new 
prose work, to be entitled ‘‘ The Indian Pass ; or, 
a Tramp Through the Trees.” It relates to that 
wonderful region, the Adirondacks, which Mr. 
Street bas already done a great deal toward mak- 
ing known, and which is well worthy of more gen- 
eral attention than it has yet received. The book 
will be mainly descriptive—a record of the au- 
thor’s personal explorations. ——Mr. Lucius Tuck- 
erman, and some other public-spirited citizens of 
New York, have purchased and presented to the 
Central Park Mr. J. Q. A. Ward's admirable 
bronze statue ‘‘ The Indian Hunter,” which com- 
manded much attention at the late Paris Expo- 
sition. 











” A wer or two ago, in speaking of the past of 
this journal, and in anticipating its future, we 
claimed as to its credit and right of recognition 
by the public, that it Was the pioneer in organiz- 
ing that beneficent institution, “ The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” We 
should have conformed better to the fact, if we 
had said that this paper was the first to direct 
public attention to the abuse of our “ dumb 
companions,” by that most efficacious of all modes, 
pictorial representations. That these had a wide 
effect we well know ; but the honor—may we not 
add, the glory ?—of organizing that society, which 
has effected so much good in our own city, and 
which is reacting throughout our land, is emi- 
nently due to that most self-sacrificing and inde- 
fatigable gentleman, Mr. Henry Bergh, who adds 
to the scholar the higher qualification and claim 
to respect, that of the philanthropist. 





Tue past year has been characterized by fear- 
ful earthquakes and hurricanes, beyond any 
known to history, indicating great telluric dis- 
turbances. In his newly published book on Ve- 
suvius, Professor J. Phillips, of Oxford, England, 
adds confirmation to what has appeared on the 
subject. He says that the “* whole Vesuvian tract 
is now in a condition of greater frequency of erup- 
tion than in any previous period,” and from this 
and other facts carefully tabulated, he concludes 
that “‘we are now in the midst of a period of 
more than average struggle with the imprisoned 
energy of Fire.” This will be alarming intelli- 
gence for those who live in terror of earthquakes, 





Tue reaction of America and republican insti- 
tutions on Europe is becoming every day more 
marsed and powerful, Says the London Speota- 
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tor: “The rise of America has altered all Euro- 

conditions, and it is difficult to conceive the 

wer to whioh the English-speaking peoples, 

once united in offensive and defensive alliance, 

could not dictate terms of peace, or rather the 
ultimate limits of war.” 





Tre Socialists of Paris are playing into the 
hands of the Emperor Napoleon. They are avail- 
ing themselves of the privilege of public meeting 
to deliver the maddest speeches against property, 
marriage, religion, and all existing order. ‘* There 
are 3,000,000 of us in France,” says M. Bachelery 
—who appears not to be well up in statistics— 
who possess property, and 87,000,000 who do not. 
The 37 are in the power of the 3, but we mean to 
place the 3 in the power of the 37.” The fact is, 
that more than 25,000,000 of persons in France 
possess property, namely, the 5,000,000 of peasant 
proprietors, with their wives and children, who, 
be it remembered, are secured in their inheritance 
by law. Other speakers declare that wages must 
be suppressed, and that society must be regener- 
ated by armed force, and placards calling the 
people to arms have been posted up in Paris. 

Maz. Watwortu, who made his first bow fo the 
reading public in the Home Journal, has dedi- 
cated bis first novel, on the lost nationalities of 
America, to Mr. Phillips, the sevior editor of that 
fashionable periodical. 





Tue preparations for the Mi-Caréme masque- 
rade, on the 4th of March, at the French Theatre, 
in Fourteenth street, in this city, are being con- 
ducted on a scale that promises a magnificent 
entertainment. Several novel features will be 
introduced, and it is evident that our French 
citizens proppse to sustain the Gallic reputa- 
tion for good sense and liberality in such matters. 





Tur prospects of the establishment of a Repub- 
lic in Spain are improving. All the cities, except 
Madrid, where the Provisional Government, which 
is monarchical in its tendencies, has influence 
and patronage, have voted for the Republic. As 
these contain most of the brain power, the money, 
and a great part of the physical, fighting strength 
of the country, they will ultimately, ifnot at once, 
carry the day. Meanwhile, the revolution in Cuba 
gains ground, The establishment of a Republic 
in Spain may end it, but the leaders evidently look 
to absolute independence. 





Wuen it is remembered that salmon may be 
purchased in Canada for five cents a pound, it is 
certainly vexatious that this fish should be absent 
from our waters, where it was formerly abundant. 
But this cheapness is, in a great measure, due to 
the strict enforcement of wise laws enacted by 
the Canadian Government for the protection of 
fish, Within a period of ten years the salmon 
fisheries of the British provinces had declined so 
much as to create apprehensions of their extinc- 
tion. By judicious legislation and the erection of 
fish-ways, this decline has not only been arrested, 
but the numbers of salmon have so much in- 
creased as to bring back the prices at Quebec and 
Montreal to the point at which they etood twenty 
years ago. Now, the St. Lawrence alone has 
eighty-seven tributaries, well-stocked with sal- 
mon, and all efficiently protectel, On one of 
these, in 1865, the produce of twenty-two days’ 
fishing, -with four rods, was 478 salmon, which 
weighed 4,665 pounds. We doubt whether this 
has ever been equaled. The value of the genus 
Salmo to the genus Homo can, indeed, be scarcely 
exaggerated. 








OPERA BOUFFE AND BURLESQUE. 


Tae curtain has finally rung down upon 
Opera Bouffe at the Grand Opera House, 

“Orphee aux Enfers”’ has, after a brief and decently 
glorious existence, yone the way of all flesh. The Tos- 
tee, Leduc, Decre, L»griffoul, Guidon, Duchesne and 
all the rest of our old friends vanish for the season 
from New York, taking their departure to Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, or Heaven knows 
where, The Fisk Troupe have melted, so far as we are 
concerned, into thin air, and leave Grau, for the time, 
sole monarch of the stage gew-gaw and frippery, the 
double-entendre, the thin but effervescent melody, the 
well-directed orchestra, and the capital scenery which 
constitute Opera Bouffe. 

“Genevieve de Brabant ” and “ Fleur de The ” alone 
hold the stage under the biton of Stoepel at the French 
Theatre, and, let us add that they do so with undim. 
inished attraction. 

And with what is it that Mr. Fisk intends to replace 
music—such as it was; let us own that in its way, it 
was capital—at the Grand Opera House ? Under the di- 
rection of Mr. C. W. Tayleure—we understand by his 
published card, that he intends producing the Shakes- 
perean ‘‘ Tempest.”” Report also adds that it is to be 
produced in a manner more perfect and complete than 
this drama has ever been rendered before in this city. 
An exception to this fact we fear will be taken in a 
single respect, by those who have seen the Caliban of 
Burton. At any rate, we recoguize no living actor who 
can equal him in this part, and delineate the man- 
beast created by the great dramatist with so truly a 
Shakespearean invention. But, we feel equally certain 
tbat in mounting and scenery, as well as in its general 
effectiveness, the production of the “Tempest ” will 
> il, although it can scarcely exceed the two revivals 

“Much Ado about Nothing,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” which we have lately witnessed. 

t us also say that Wallack’s and Booth’s Theatres 
have been crowded nightly. We shoald also add 
that Booth’s rendering ot Romeo has materially im- 
Proved upon the first night, while Edwin Adams has 
decidedly made a large stride in advance in his Afer- 
cutio, 8 8 now 4 very capital characterization, 
although scarcely marked by much: originality. 

Upon last Wedpresday a new theatre, which was 
called the Waverley, opened its doors to the public. It 

a8 previously been known, we believe, .to New York 
88 & Minstrel Hall, or something of the sort. Suffice 
it, that it has now been transformed into a cozy 
little theatre, very neatly fitted up, and under the 
management of Messrs. Morris & Wall, They gave 
us Mr. Byron’s last Enelish burlesque, very finely 
placed upon the stage, and presented with an excellent 
company. The burlesque is named “ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
or “La Grand Duc—” we beg pardon—“ Doctrecs.” 
It fs one of the author’s ablest works of this class, 
being brim-full of fun, point, ard humor. In addi- 
tion to the mental capabilities of the generat troupe, 


the management, ag we might not unreasonably 





have anticipated, had been far from inattentive to 
the physical attractions comprised in pretty faces, 
sparkling eyes, flowing hair, rounded bodies, and 
graceful continuations adapted to display themselves 
to inquiring eyes in the silken hose, denominated in 
theatrical language “‘tights.”” Indeed, there was one 
specimen—a recent importation—of all of these, the 
Gennaro, which will, as we shrewdly suspect, be an in- 
convenient rival for public admiration with that yel- 
low-locked Lydia Thompson, who, in the earlier part 
of last season, took the town by storm. So did the 
Tostee some two years since. But—alas! from Booth’s 
Hamlet to his Romeo are not many steps. Neither are 
there from the attractions of Mademoiselle Tostee, a 
brace of seasons since, until now. Possibly the charms 
of Elise Holt may efface Lydia Thompson from the 
popular heart. “‘Quien sabe ?’”’ At any rate, she is young, 
charming, espiegle, and a dashingly winning burlesque 
actress, with hair—yes! of course of the fashionable 
color. She sings, possibly as well as, possibly better than 
the fair Lydia—which is, perhaps, not saying very much 
for either of them. But, then, who in Burlesque or 
Opera Bouffe sings like a La Grauge or a Patti? At all 
events Miss Holt sparkled, and “ cancanized ’’ with the 
two Rigls and the company, to the delight of the first 
night’s audience, after ving taken all their male 
hearts by storm with her burlesque acting. What the 
deuce can any lover of burlesque and ‘‘tights’’ de- 
mand more than this? 

“ Nita, or Woman’s Constancy,” by the clever dram- 
atist, Chatidos Falton, of which we had occasion to 
speak so favorably when first produced in Brooklyn, 
has been placed upon the stage at the Broadway 
Theatre, with a compicte success. Surely, all that this 
management touches turns to gold—No! we torget—to 
greenbacks. 








ART COSSIP. 


“Mr. W. J. Hennessy has just completed a 
portrait of a gentleman, which will probably be pleced 
in the Spring Exhibition of the Academy of Design. 
The picture is one of remarkable merit, both for rich- 
ness of color and originality of treatment, and is said 
by those who are acquainied with the sitter to be a 
strong likeness. A collection of pictures by the tame 
artist, various as to size and subject, will soon be ex- 
hibited in some public gallery of this city. 

One of the cleverest little pictures on exhibition in 
the collection of the Water-Color Society is one en- 
titled ‘‘ The Fall,”’ from the pencil of Mr. W. J. Linton. 
It represents s bluebird, lying dead amid an arrange. 
ment of autumna) leaves, and is remarkable for sub. 
dued brilliancy of color and poetic sentiment. 

A new picture of the “ Yo-Semile,” painted in Eu- 
rope by Mr. A. Bierstadt, has been added to the collec- 
tion at Goupil’s. It is of smaller size than the one ex- 
hibited here two years ago, and the scene is taken 
from a different point of view, but it bas more sun- 
light in it, and is the more pleasing picture of the two. 

Mr. J. G. Brown lately placed on exhibition in 
Snedecor’s gallery a very well conceived picture of 
child-life, called ‘“‘The Important Secret.” In the 
foreground are seen some rustic stone steps, on which 
is laid a doll’s tea-service, and all this is painted with 
great force and relief. Higher on the steps are two 
portly little girls, one of whom stands on tiptoe and 
whispers archly into the ear of the taller one, while 
further back is seated a much emailer child, playing 
with her doll. Although Mr. Brown frequently repeats 
the same types of young girls in his pictures, yet it 
must be acknowledged that he presents them with 
very charming and natura] expression. 

Referring again to the exhibition of the Painters in 
Water-Colors, we make brief notes of a few contri- 
butions that figure in it. 

“The Pet Bird: from life, in Greece,” 388, by Mrs. 
Murray, is a portrait of a very pretty girl in a Greek 
costume. She holds upon her finger a tiny enameled 
bird, the brilliant plumago of which assists in giving 
effect to a very pleasing, sketchy little picture, 

** Titbits in December,” 527, by Miss Florence Peel, 
and “Autumn Berrier,’’ 528, by the same artist, are 
emall compositions of flowers and berries, displaying 
considerable merit both tor arrangement and color. 

There is an excellent presentment of bird character 
in “English Sparrows,” 539, painted by Mr. Gilbert 
Burling. The birds are now familiar to most dwellers 
in this city, and the truthfulness with which their pe- 
culiarities have been seized will easily be recognized. 

A clever study of rocks and stunted trees is “ An 
Autumn Day at the Seashore,” 536, by Mr. R. Swain 
Gifford. ‘ Vineyard Sound, at Evening,” 572, by the 
same artist, is rich in color, and there is a well- 
expressed sentiment of solitude in the foreground, and 
the skeleton tree with the bird perched upon it. 

Mrs. P. A. Sherman has p:inted with great deftness 
and fee.ing ** Tea Roses,” 546, and “‘ Grasses and Wild 
Flowers,” 549. We are not sure that the effect of these 
is enhanced, however, by the solid black of the back- 
ground against which they are painted, 

“Apple Blossoms,” 560, by Miss C. L. Grant, is a 
truthful presentation of those beautiful emblems of 
sp' ing, painted with much skill and feeling for color. 

In “ Spring Flowers,’’ 576, and ‘‘ Pansies,”’ 577, Miss 
E. C. Field evinces much skill of manipulation, and 
the flowers are painted in an observant and con- 
scientious manner. 

“Thad Norris, the Rod-Maker—the Rod that Com- 
forteth,”” 642, is a capital bit of character by Mr. 
Walter Brown. It represents an old fishing-rod maker, 
working at his bench, all the accessories of which are 
anes in with great care, but in color it is rather 

eavy. 


The Man with Two Memories. 


THE curious, though by no means unexampled 
case of George Nickern, a German, of New Or- 
leans, who, after being all but killed by a fall 
from a platform some months ago, and for many 
weeks entirely deprived of every sense as well as 
of consciousness, has recovered his health com- 
pletely and his powers of mind—his memory ex- 
cepted, which at present dates entirely from the 
beginning of his recovery, and is a complete 
blank as to all and every one—persons, words, 
things—his knowledge of which had been ac- 
quired before the fall, cannot but suggest the 
question, what relation memory really has to the 
personal identity of man? The youth seems to 
have been, for a month at least, in a condition of 
complete detachment from the outer world, with- 
out any power of sight, or hearing or speech ; at 
the end of seven weeks he had recovered these 
senses and could use his tongue freely, but he re- 
tained no glimmer of recollection of any word, 
either of his native German or of English, which 
he had known before the accident, and his own 
mother and other friends were to him. entirely 
new acquaintances, whom he had to learn to 
know afresh. He had to begin acquiring the 
language of those around him as if he had been 
an infant, and his progress was almost as slow. 
Still, all his faculties seemed acute and bright, 
and, dating from the origin of his new memory, 
he seemed to retain impressions well. His case 
is not a unique one. It is not impossible, if we 








may judge by some similar cases, that he should 
suddenly recover some day the who‘e of bis sud- 
denly extinguished stock of knowledge. 


There is an old case of a student of Philadel- 
phia whose memory was suddenly annihilated by 
atever. He began painfully learning everything 
afresh, and had got as far as Latin, and had just 
mastered the Latin grammar, when his whole 
stock of previous knowledge returned as suddenly 
as it lett him. Itis quite possible that this New 
Orleans lad might, if he had a fever ora fresh 
fall, or any new disturbance of the brain, recover 
his old memory, and lose his new one, ¢. ¢., re- 
cover the recollection of all that he knew before 
the accident, and lose the memory of all that he 
has acquired since. Cases are on record of this 
sort of alternating memory, due to some fever, 
the first attack of which modified seriously, we 
suppose, the condition of the nervous system, 
and the second attack of which reinduced the 
old condition of the brain, obliterating completely 
the latter phase. It is quite conceivable, then, 
that George Nickern may some day suddenly re- 
cover the memory of the first twenty years of his 
life, and at the same moment lose that of the in- 
terval between the end of his twentieth year and 
the date at which this second solution of contin- 
uity might take place, These curious phenomena 
suggest very forcibly the question, what relation 
memory has to the personal lifeof men? They 
force upon us the impression that, though Plato’s 
notion of the pre-exis‘ence of the soul during 
one, or perhaps, more than one all but utterly 
forgotten terms of life and experience, the faint 
shadows of which sometimes flit obscurely before 
the startled mind, may be, and probably is, a 
mere dream — yet there is, at least, no sort of 
impossibility, no sort of contradiction to the as- 
certained possibilities of life, in the conception. 
George Nickern is a living example of a man who 
has pre-existed for twenty years on this earth be- 
fore his own memory can authenticate for him any 
one act of bis life. In his case we happen to 
have plenty of witnesses of what he was and 
what he did, before his new term of life began; 
and we only wish, by-the-way, that the New Or- 
leans physicians would publish an accurate and 
authentic account of all the discontinuities and 
continuities between his pre-cxistent life and 
character and his present life and character. It 
is not enough to know that he has to begin learn- 
ing everything afresh. We want to know whether 
his character is materially changed, and in what 
direction — whether having been, for instance, 
cautious or rash, he is now the same, or of an op- 
posite disposition—whether having been kind or 
inconsiderate, he has altered or not in that re- 
spect—whether his moral and religious nature 
shows any sort of close analogy to what it was be- 
fore, or any very marked contrast—whether, hav- 
ing been selfish, for instance, he has become dis- 
interested, or -having been disinterested, he has 
become selfish—whether his tastes are materially 
altered or not by the great severance of the 
thread of his recollection—in a word, in what re- 
spects he reminds those who knew him of what 
he was before the accident, and in what respects, 
besides his memory, he is changed. The New 
Orleans physicians ought to carefully investigate 
and record these things, as it will be obvious to 
every one that they are of the highest psycho- 
logical interest. 

But, to return to the reflections which his case 
suggests, it is perfectly clear that what has hap- 
pened in consequence of a special event in his 
case, might have happened in the case of every 
man, supposing that all our minds had had a pre- 
vious existence, and that the embodiment of 
them in our present organizations which becomes 
complete at birth had a universal tendency to 
snap the chain of memory, just as George Nick- 
ern’s memory has been snapped by his fall. Of 
course this is quite unfounded hypothesis, Ifone 
man can lead two lives without any ray of recol- 
lection of his first life entering into his second 
life, we may all do so, if there were any general 
cause operating on all of us, at all similar to the 
special cause which we see operating on him now. 
Nay, in some sense we do all lead two lives, of 
one of which we have no record or memory, and 
of the other of which we have—the life of sleep 
and the life of waking. 

Tle life of sleep— which Jouffroy has very ably 
shown to be in all probability one of contin- 
uous intellectual activity, one of continuous 
dream, though nine-tenths of what we dream we 
immediately and utterly forget—is, as far as we 
know, not one of any coherence, still less of pro- 
gress, but of utterly incoherent imagery, in 
which we accumulate no experience, have no 
communion with any reality outside ourselves, 
and are incapable even of self-knowledge or self- 
study. But not the less is it a Jife, though it be a 
mere kaleidoscope of immediately forgotten pic- 
tures, and a life which, though under very differ- 
ent conditions, is our own life, 2nd no one else’s, 
Well, if everybody lives two lives, one of which is 
usually bound together by a chain of more or less 
continuous memory and recollection, and one not 
—and if now and then we find an individual liv- 
ing two lives, both of which are coherent in 
themselves, though they are, as regards memory, 
mutually exclusive—it seems quite certain that 
the present self, the “I,” is something absolutely 
independent of memory, something which might 
become as independent of memory as Plato sug- 
gested when he supposed that each individual 
soul was subjected to a whole series of lives, all 
of them separate wholes without conscious refer- 
ence to each other, yet all of them united by eome 
continuity of will and character which makes the 
discipline of the one supplementary to the dis- 
cipline of the other. Nay, it is even quite con- 
ceivable that the same mind should be leading 
simultaneously different lives under different 
forms of organization in a number of different 
worlds—that I may, at the moment I write, 


a 


planet, living a distinct life and career in Mars 
and Jupiter and Saturn, in all of which lives there 
is a principal of identity, in spite of the different 





conditions under which I live them. Nothing is 





| sources of it would have vanished away. 
be, without knowing it as an inhabitant of this | 





fluenced by perceptions, and sensations, and 

ven, odd as it sounds to-say 80, by ideas, of 
which we are not conscious. That which is, by 
itself, invisible—too minute to be visible—yet 
clearly makes some impression on our organs of 
sight, and may, therefore, be sa d to be seen—for 
it is only an aggregate of magnitudes too smal) 
to be secn which constitutes every magnitude 
which we do see, And 80, too, it is certain that 
there are, so to say, subterranean connections be- 
tween the links of many chains of association, 
whiclf carry on our mind from one term of con- 
scious thought to another, without resting even 
for an instant on the intermediate link which 
really binds the two together, and without giving 
us even the chance of remembering what it was. 
And if this be so—as it certainly is—there is cer- 
tainly nothing inconceivable in the notion that 
each of us may be living two or three simultan- 
eous lives, under different conditions in different 
worlds—though, of course, there is not the small- 
est reason to suppose that it is so. 

We have put these somewhat paradoxical hy- 
potheses only to give still more definiteness to 
our view, that none of them would touch in the 
least—nay, that all of them assume and presup- 
pose—a real personal identity, uniting the dis- 
severed and fragmentary lives, which we have 
shown or assumed to be broken into two or more 
parts, either by some failure of memory in time, 
or by some cleavage of it into parallel and uncom- 
municating planes. George Nickern has already 
had two lives, two distinct reaches of conscious- 
ness, utterly exclusive of each other. In what 
sense, then, is he still the same man that he was 
before the accident? We should say in this, that, 
though no obligation incurred, no affection 
formed, no hope indulged, no fear entertained, 
before his accident, remains to him now in the 
form of conscious experience, yet his character is 
doubtless still that which his previous life, to- 
gether with his recent sufferings and new experi- 
ence, have made it—that even the obliterated 
experience, though it does not act consciously 
upon him, acts upon him unconsciously through 
the character it helped to form, that what he now 
is, as a moral being, depends in all probabillty 
much more on his own acts during the first 
twenty years of his life, of which he can recollect 
nothing, than on the few acts of his second 
infancy which have accumulated only during two 
or three months. His second infancy is not, and 
cannot be, in any way like bis first, The store of 
experience by which he was guided before the 
accident is gone, but the character trained by 
that experience remains ; and you might as well 
say that a blossom is independent of the stages 
of seed, root, stalk, and leaf, because it has no 
memory or record of them, as that Gegrge 
Nickern is so because he has lost the memory 
and record of them. No doubt his character 
shows somewhat differently under its new condi- 
tions, as all our characters would show differently 
if we had suddenly either a vast accession or @ 
vast diminution of our ordinary resources. Put a 
man under quite new circumstances and he will 
probably appear in quite a new light; but what 
he is in these new circumstances is not the less, 
in some sense, the resultant of what he was in 
the old, and of the new influences brought to 
bear on him. Supposing, for instance, that it 
were possible for the whole of any nation to get 
up some morning with a completely blank mem- 
ory, the wife not knowing the husband, nor the 
husband the wife; the mother her children, nor 
the children their mother; the creditor his 
debtors, or the debtors their creditor; in short, 
with every transaction clean wiped out, except 
those on record, and they, for the time, utterly 
unintelligible, because the key to the national 
language, as well as to all the appliances of civili- 
zation, would have been lost--yet, even then, we 
take it, the characters of men would be so much 
influenced by their unrecollected and unconscious 
past, that, after a very few years of imparted 
teaching, we should probably have the same men 
philanthropists who were philanthropists before 
—burglars, or something like it, who were bur- 
glars before—misers who were misers before, 
selfish pursuers of pleasure who were selfish pur- 
suers of pleasure before—and so forth. Any 
returning citizen who had not been included in 
the general blight of memory would soon perceive 
how the unrememembered past was shooting 
anew in the present, and would probably make 
the observation that essential as memory is to 
the business of life and its duties, the most 
important influence of the past over the present 
is one not exerted through the memory, but 
through the active tendencies of emotion and 
character, which are unconsciously, and not con- 
sciously, due to past life. A whole nation of 
George Nickerns would soon become as different 
from each other as they were before their loss of 
memory, and in most cases by diverging from 
each other in the same direction as they had 
diverged in before they were suddenly reduced to 
the same level of experience. The old would 
have, if not the same advantages over the young 
as before—or the same disadvantages, as the 
case might be—still the greater part of their old 
advantages—or disadvantages; the discipline, 
or want of discipline, would be there, though 
wrapped up in the shape of a species of taste or 
habit of mind, of which they could give no account 
—the caution, so far as it had been worked up 
into their practical nature, though, of course, hot 
so far as it was a mere memory of pain and fail- 
ure, would remain; the taste, so far as it had 
been educated and cultivated, would remain. 
though it would have lost the elue to its own 
discriminations ; finally, the reverence of mind, 
the devotional disposition would be ready in the 
Christian, though the grasp of the historical 
The 
destruction of memory would be to some a vast 
relief, and to others a terrible loss of the best 
happinese of life, but we believe very strongly 
that it would be very far indeed from making 
“all things new.” The old lives again in the 


more certain than that in this life we are in-! new in a way that defies oblivion to wipe it out, 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE 
{ILLUSTRATED EUROPEAN 
PRESS. 

New Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 


The Right Hon. Earl Spencer, the 
new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ar- 
rived at Kingston on Saturday, January 
16, accompanied by his lady, the 
Countess Spencer. The officials of the 
Viceregal Court and household, with 
several military and naval! officers, and 
the guard of honor of the Grenadier 
Guards, were present to meet the dis- 
tinguished party as they came ashore. 
A special train, with a splendid State 
carriage attached, conveyed them to 
Dublin, where they were met by Lord 
Strathnairn, Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, with his staff, the Lord Mayor / 
of Dublin, and the principal civil 
authorities. The Lord Lieutenant 
alighting from the train, was received 
upon the platform by the Lord Mayor, 
while the civic officers placed the keys 
of the city, with the mace and sword, 
at his Excellency’s feet. Earl Spencer 
responded eloquently to the Lord May- 
or’s address ot welcome, and returned 
him the keys, when a procession was 
formed to conduct the new Viceroy to 
the Castle. On Tuesday, January 19, 
their Excellencies held thei first State 
reception at the Castle, and ceputations 
from the Municipal Council and the 
University of Dublin presented ad- 
dresses of congratulation to the Ear) 
on his appointment to the office of 
Lord Lieutenant. The deputations 
were received in the Presence Cham- 
ber, the new Viceroy, together with his 
staff, appearing in full costume. In 
receiving the address, his Excellency 
stood at the foot of the throne, with the 
sword and mace of the city lying at his 
feet. 
Reception of the Chinese Am- 
bassadors at the Tuileries, 
Paris. 


On Sunday, January 17th, the Chinese 
Ambassadors of the Burlingame mis- 
sion were received by the Emperor Na- 
poleon. The ceremony took place in 
the Hall of Louis X1V., in the Palace of 
the Tuileries. The announcement was 
made by the Duke de Bassano, Grand 
Chamberlain; the Emperor, advancing 
a tew steps, gave his hand to the Am- 
bassadors. Mr. Burlingame wore the 
official court costume: a black velvet 
coat with steel buttons, a vest of the 
same, knee-breeches, black silk stock- 
ings, and carried at his side a steel- 
hilted sword in a white scabbard. The 
Chinese mandarins were elaborately 
dressed in the official robes that have 
been described in detail by the press of 
this country. The salutations being 
over, Mr. Burlingame advanced and 
delivered his speech, expressive of his desire of friend - 
ly relations between France and China, Mr. Brown, 
Secretary of Legation, then opened his satehel, and 
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drew forth the credentials of the Embassy, written 
upon yellow paper six feet long. The presentation 
over, the Ambassadors retired, bowing themselves 
out of the room, 


Scenes of the Mont Cenis Railway. 


The Echelle du Diable, or Devil’s Ladder, is on the 
Italian side of Mont Cenis, just below Grande Croix. 
The railway itself leaves the ladder, as the zigzag over 
this wild mass of rock is called, and takes the line 
which the road first took when Napoleon’s engineers 
planned it, To protect the railway from the powerful 
avalanches of snow, which are common to that part of 
the new overland route to India, strong galleries have 
been constructed all along the steep side of the moun- 
tain, so that the road is now perfectly safe. Near the 
top the line is open, and a train can be seen puffing its 
way up the rocky heights. The ancient and picturesque 
town of Susa is the first Italian town to which the 
traveler comes from France, and is the northwestern 
terminus of the Italian railway system. The situation 
of the Susa at the entrance of the mountain gorge, 
and on the banks of the Dora, is very striking; but the 
town is poor and decayed. 


Voltaire’s Residence at Ferney, France. 


A decree of the municipality of Ferney, in France, 
having recently designated a public place on which to 
erecta monument to Voltaire, the oceasion is oppor- 
tune for the publication of a picture of the Chateau de 
Ferney, which was for many years the residence of the 
great post and philosopher. Ferney is a village of 
France, in the department of Ain, at the foot of the 
Jara mountains, It was a miserable hamlet till Vol- 
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taire fixed his residence there. In 1768 he established 
a manufactory of watches, which employed 800 hands. 
The chateau, in which he lived for twenty years, is 
annually visited by thousands of travelers. 
The late Prince Royal of Belgium. 

The young Duke of Brabant, heir to the throne of 
Belgium, has succumbed to the fatal malady that for 
months past had left no hope of his recovery. We 
publish a picture of the young prince upon his bed of 
death. The hand of the destroyer has pressed gently 
on his visage. The features seem but little changed, 
a smile rests upon the parted lips, and the expression 
is one of sweet repose. 


Residence of the Sultan of Lahadj, 
¢ Arabia. 

A French traveler, recently returned from Arabia 
where he was hospitably entertained by the Sultan of 
Lahadj, in Yemen, brought with him some sketches of 
that country, which were published in one of the 
French illustrated papers, Of these, we transfer to 
our journal a view of the residence of the Sultan of 
that Arabian district. The structure seems more 
picturesque than comfortable. Lahadj is situated 
eighteen miles northwest of Aden. Ii stands in a wide 
and cultivated plain, enclosed by gardens, and has 
5,000 inhabitants, a bazaar, and, as our engraving 
shows, a Sultan’s residence. 








The Universalist Church of Watertown, N. Y., 
Rev. D. C. Tomlinson, Pastor. 

Tats church, a substantial brick structure, 

built in 1849, has a fine audience-room and a spacious 





basement for its Sunday-school, which has a general 
attendance of about one hundred and fifty pupils. The 
church is frescoed, has stained windows, and a large 
organ. 
fifty. The present pastor, the Rev. D. C. Tomlinson, 
was born in Gaines, Orleans county, New York, August 
24th, 1824. He was educated in theology at Clinton, 


New York, under the direction of T. J. Sawyer, D. D., | 


and commenced preaching at the early age of twenty- 
one, He has fulfilled his sacred functions at Coopers- 
town, Newark, Perry, and Ridgeway, in New York, 
and in Boston, Mass. He was also appointed a mission- 
ary for Iowa, where he organized several churches, and 
societies. In the fall of 1866 he had a unanimous call 
to the Universalist Church of Watertown, which has 
continued in a very prosperous condition under his 
administration, and the congregation has increased in 
numbers and religious zeal. For some months he has 
had leave of absence to act as financial agent for the 
St. Lawrence University at Canton, New York, for 
which he has already secured $50,000. In the mission- 
ary spirit, executive force, and organizing ability, added 
to t and | power as a preacher, he has no 
superior in his denomination. 


Hon. John H. McCunn, Justice of the New 
York Superior Court. 
Tue life of John H. McCunn abounds with 


the material of a very striking and instructive bio- 
graphy. He is of Irish nativity, and on his mother’s 











side is from an old Catholic family, and was born in | 


the year 1825. At an early age he went to sea. 








St. THE TOMB OF GEN. SCOTT, WEST POINT, NEW YORK. 


In 1841 the ‘ship on which he served 
was wrecked off the harbor of New 
York, and he was brought to the city 
in a wretched and indigent condition. 
He found refuge in the office of Charles 
O’Conor, and, though engaged in an 
humble employment, such were his 
activity and enterprise that in a few 
years he acquired law enough to be 
admitted to the Bar. His progress in 
the profession was rapid beyond pre- 
cedent, and he soon worked himself 
into an extremely lucrative practice. 

In 1859 he was elected City Judge, 
one of the chief criminal magistrates 
of New York, and in 1862 he was pro- 
moted to the Bench of the Superior 
Court. Fancying that his abrupt ele- 
vation was received with some aversion 
by the members of that tribunal, he re- 
solved to extort their respect by a sig- 
nal exhibition of his independence and 
ability. This he accomplished by a 
series of well-written dissenting opin- 
ions, in which the vigor of his intellect 
and the audacity of bis spirit were 
equally conspicuous. He has had nooc- 
casion since to complain of any want 
of consideration on the part of his asso- 
ciates. The Bar, too, were somewhat 
disposed to cavil at his promotion, but 
their esteem, also, he soon secured by 
the impartiality of his judgments and 
the affability of his deportment. 

On the Bench, Judge McCunn is dis- 
tinguished by quickness of conception 
and promptitude of decision. 

Though not deficient in technica 
learning, bis judgments are more re- 
markable rather for soundness of con- 
clusion than for display of erudition. 
He never indulges in an idle parade of 
research, but cites only so much of 
authority as suffices for the support 
and illustration of his argument. His 
style is terse and perspicuous. The 
operation of his mind is to strike di- 
rectly at the decisive point of the case, 

+ regardless of the artificial refinements 
of professional subtlety. Hence, he is 
as rarely overruled as any other mem- 
ber of our Courts. Altogether, his offi- 
cial conduct would be exempt from 
criticism but for the reproach of a too 
eager subservience to the interests of 
Tammany Hall. He is charged with 
being the pliant instrument of the 
leaders of that dynasty. He first at- 
tracted public attion by declining, when 
City Judge, to try the “ rioters ” during 
the prevalence of the popular passion, 
and until men’s minds had calmed 
down, and when those charged with 
offenses ceuld secure a fair trial. The 
reputation he thus acquired was en- 
hanced by a refusal to recognize Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s suspension of the habeas 
corpus in this State, and by the very 
able and intrepid opinions in which he 
upheld the inviolability of that safe- 
guard of civil liberty. 

In 1849 Judge McCunn married into one of the oldest 
and most respectable families. He is reputed to be 
| rich—the result of his own diligent endeavors. But in 


The congregation averages two hundred and | 
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his prosperity he remembers the companions of his 
obscurer fortunes; and, despite his elevation, he is 
assiduous to cultivate the good will of the humblest 
Irishman. Hence his extraordinary popularity among 
his fellow-countrymwen, and, indeed, with the masses 
in general. While by his large and liberal sympathies 
he conciliates the regard of the people, by a certain 
ostentatious contempt for pretension, and even dignity, 
he provokes the hostility of the so-called aristocracy. 

He has his faults undoubtedly; but they are mainly 
the effect of early misfortune and association; his 
merits, which are essential and conspicuous, are the off- 
spring of his own strong and generous nature. 
, Judge McCunn is yet in the prime of life, and with 
an intellect of singular force and activity, an energy of 
will which nothing can subdue, an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, unbounded favor with his party, be may 
reasonably look forward to a career of usefulness and 
distinction. 

He is the owner of one of the largest private libraries 
in our city, and is the author of a most useful work on 
the subject of the taxation of ecclesiastical property. 





Tomb of Lieutenant-General Scott. 


4 prams but massive marble block in the 
| military cemetery at West Point marks the spot where 
| the rema’ns of Lieutemant-General Winfield Scott 
repose. The monument is surrounded by a simple 
iron railing, and the absence of ornamentation, the 
chaste and quiet style of the tomb and its surround- 
ings, and the grandeur and beauty of the neighboring 
scenery, accord well with the sentiment inspired when 
the visitor gezes at the resting-place of the old hero, 
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GENERAL ARANCO. 


{AvGvsTo ARnanao was a brave chief of the Cuban pa- 
triots. Brother to Doctor Arango of this city, he was 
@ member of a family known honorably in Cuban his- 
tory. Towin the freedom of his native land with the 
least possible waste of life, he opened negotiations for 
peace on a basis that, without calling at present for dis- 
armament of the patriots, would have placed the lib- 
erties of the island under the permanent guarantee of 
a Cuban militia. General Arango had an interview 
on his plan of settlement with the commander of the 
Spanisa forces in Nuevitas, Colonel Pesarop y Lartra, 
After a consultation of two hours the negotiation had 
been carried to a successful conclusion, save a few 
points, which were reierred for adjustment to Brigadier 
Mena, of Puerto Principe. Unarmed and, save by one 
Cubsn, unaccompanied, General Arango proceeded on 
his mission of patriotism and mercy, with a letter and 
asafe conduct from Colonel Pesaron y Lartra. In front 
of Puerto Principe he passed through the Spanish 
lines, and was assigned an escort of an officer and ten 
men—an escort by whom, on his way into the city, he 
was barbarously assassinated !} 


Ox! rifle true, your death-work do, 
And you, thou sharp machete ; 

Remember both, that vengeful wroth 
Your aim and edge has set! 

That every brand in Cuban hand 
A twofo!d count must keep— 

In warrior-fight, for Cuba’s right, 

In vengeance fierce at dead of night, 

For General Arango! 


Go, save your pelf, you things of self— 
Make Cuba no absurder ; 
But mark you, cease your prate of peace 
With organizéd murder! 
No parley true, you grov’ling few, 
With immemorial crime, 
Save that which whets the long machetes, 
That deep in Spanish hearts it seis, 
For General Arango! 


On bended knee, for Cuba free, 
With trigger cocked to pull it, 
Your pariey hold, guerrilla bold, 
With faith-assuring bullet. 
And while full true, to die or do, 
You aim for native land, 
Take one sight more to pierce the core, 
To keep with Spain your Stygian score, 
For General Arango! 


For you, for you, thou brave and true, 
No conduct safe will vouch, 

Save that made good in Spanish blood 
By Camaguay eartouche! 

Till steel, cold steel, shall weit’ring feel 
A thousand Spanish hearts! 

4nd Spanish sooth and Spanish ruth 

Plutonian vengeance pledge to truth, 

For General Arango! 








Misplaced Sympathy. 


BY T. B. THORPE. 








My old Aunt Jemima was a good soul, but had 
very odd ways. I believe she was naturally ec- 
centric, but becoming very deaf in her latter days, 
it added very much to her peculiarity. 

The real business of her life for years before 
she died was to attend funerals, and as she had a 
large family connection, she was quite busy with- 
out going outside of her relatives; with her large 
circle of acquaintances added, she had plenty 
to do. 

One morning Aunt Jemima was looking over the 
current news—that is to say, she was engaged in 
roading her favorite departments, viz., the mar- 
riages and deaths, when she suddenly put down 
the paper in her lap, and taking out her handker- 
chief, she commenced wiping her spectacles ; her 
earnest expression of face indicated that some- 
thing unusual had transpired. Having completed 
her work, she placed the spectacles carefullyastride 
her fine aquiline nose, and then turning round, so 
that the bright sunlight that streamed through 
the window might fall on the paper with all its 
force, she read @ paragraph in her peculiar 
whisper, and then, turning to me, said: 

“* Oynthia Jones, she who was Deacon Biasdell’s 
stepdaughter, is dead ; here’s the announcement, 
Funeral,” continued aunty again, looking at the 
paper, “‘ this afternoon, four o'clock ; we must go, 
child.” 

Now, I was a young girl not fifteen years old, 
and I didn’t know any of Aunt Jeminia’s old ac- 
quaintances, and I innocently asked : 

** Who is Cynthia Jones, aunty ?” 

“Why, bless you, child,” said Aunt Jemima, 
looking at me with an expression of mingled sor- 
row and regret, “don’t you remember Cynthia 
Jones, the girl whose father was killed with 
a bone sticking in his throat, while eating roast 
turkey on Christmas Day? It was very affecting 
that same. I attended his funeral, and sat at the 
head of the coffin when the service was being 
read; and everybody said I would be married 
before the end of the year, but I wasn’t; most 
likely because the funeral was on the 27th of 
December, only four days before New Year's; and, 
of course, there was not time enough to court 
and get engaged in, to say anything of being 
married.” 

* And how long ago was that, aunty?” said I, 
putting my mouth to her speaking-trumpet. 

“It might be thirty yoars, and Cynthia then was 
grown up; and now she’s dead,” said poor Aunt 
Jemima, with a sad expression on her fine old 
face; “*dead—and dead, too, when only fifty-six 
years of age or thereabouts.” 

And having thus given vent to her feelings, she 
cut out the announcement of the death from the 
paper, and carefully pinned it to the bosom of 
her dress; this done, she placed her hands upon 
her knees, and looking at me with a sort of re- 
signed expression, said very emphatically : 

* We must go to the funeral.” 

The sad event, she said, was announced to take 





place at four, p. m., from the late residence of the 
deceased, which was a long way from where I and 
Aunt Jemima lived. There was scarcely time to 
get ready and reach the house before the funeral 
ceremonies, but Aunt Jemima proceeded with 
great perseverance to put on her best black suit, 
and while engaged in this work commencéd 
making up what we nieces and young folks called 
** Aunt Jemima’s funeral face.” 

It was curious transformation that open, blessed 
face of Aunt Jemima’s underwent when she got 
ready to go to a funeral. In the making up, her fine 
laughing blue eyes grew gray and forbidding; 
her smooth forehead became wrinkled and severe, 
and her mouth, which was all sweetness and 
laughed so easily, now turned down at the cor- 
ners, and was faiziy grim; a terrible old aunty 
was Aunt Jemima when she was ready to attend 
a funera), 

In due time we left our home, and under Aunt 
Jemima’s lead we started for the “ late residence 
of Cynthia Jones.” As we proceeded on foot, Aunt 
Jemima gave me many reminiscences of the de- 
ceased. She told me how one night at singing- 
school Cynthia enticed away her sweetheart, that 
might have been one Wilkins Smith, who was the 
handsomest young man then in the village—and 
how she disliked Cynthia for that—and how Wil- 
kins Smith got the impression that one of his 
tellow-clerk’s pocketbook was his property, and 
left the place in consequence—and how Cynthia 
and she made up, and cried on each other’s neck, 
and afterward became better friends than ever. 
And Cynthia did not carry her age well, but failed 
terribly the latter years of her life, and became 
very wrinkled and old; and with this and more, 
we finally reached the place of the funeral, which 
fact was announced to us by a long rowof car- 
riages standing in the street, the particular house 
being designated by a piece of crape hanging 
from the bell-pull, and by very solemn-looking 
men and very unhappy-looking women passing up 
the steps and disappearing within the doorway. 

Aunt Jemima and I followed the crowd and en- 
tered the front parlor; it was already filled— 
every chair almost being occupied by an extempor- 
ized mourner. The moment Aunt Jemima was 
within the sad circle her face grew longer and 
more distressed than ever; and when she finally 
got seated, she was the most unhappy and mis- 
erable-looking individual in the crowd—her pro- 
fessional funeral-face was now complete, 

The coffin was in the back room. I was young 
then, and a kind of dread that I could not ex. 
plain came over me as I saw in the distance the 
glistening mahogany and silver-headed nails, 
that indicated so significantly where the dead lay. 

** Death is a sad thing,” said an old lady sitting 
next to Aunt Jemima, 

**It is,” said aunty, with great difficulty relax- 
ing the severity of her face to assent to a remark 
she could not hear, but guessed at by the move- 
ment of the speaker’s lips. 

** And to die so young,” continued the old lady. 

‘*What ?” said aunty, with uncommon earnest- 
ness, putting her hand behind her ear, 

‘* To die so young,” repeated the old lady, with 
a loud voiee, 

“Young! young!” repeated aunty, a sort of 
bewildered look taking place of her previously 
mournful expression. “Young!” and with this 
last expression I saw aunty’s eyes wandering 
round the room; she eyed with anxiety the fur- 
niture, and scanned with singular earnestness the 
faces of the persons who stood in respectful 
silence about her. ’ 

Even when the sonorous voice of the clegyman 
rose in the air, giving utterance to the beautiful 
service of the Church for the dead, aunty, to my 
surprise, grew more and more restless ; at last 
the ceremonies were ended, and aunty and my- 
self, following in the train of mourners, proceeded 
to take a “last view” of the corpse. 

There lay all that remained of Cynthia Jones; 

but there was no indication of age on that sweet 
face ; instead of a half century of care wrinkling 
the brow, only fifteen summers had been per. 
mitted to adorn a face that even in death was 
uncommonly beautiful. 
. Aunt Jemima’s eyes, as she looked, opened to 
their fullest extent ; the official funeal expression 
passed entirely away, as will the shadow from the 
pellucid lake. Itwas only a moment that she 
gazed, and then turning to me, she seized my 
hand, and hurrying me almost rudely away, 
whispered, as was her wont, so loudly that that all 
present could hear her : 

** Why, child, this is the wrong funeral.” 








Voyage of U. 8. 8. Wasp in 
Paraguayan Waters. 


By F. A. Holmes, U.S.N. 


Tue difficulty between the. Hon. Charles A. 
Washburne, late United States Minister to Para- 
guay, and President Lopez, has been exten- 
sively discussed by the journals of the United 
States. The following narrative is simply an 
extract from the journal of A. F. Holmes, Master 
of the United States gunboat Wasp, which was 
sent to convey Mr. Washburne and bis family from 
Paraguayan territory. The voyage of the Wasp 
is described with the simplicity and conscientious- 
ness of an observant sailor, and, together with 
the ten pictures of Paraguayan scenery that we 
publish, from sketches by Mr. Holmes, will be 
found very instructive and entertaining : 


Avoust 26TH, 1868—We arrived at Corrientes, 
“the city of the seven currents,” capital of an 
Argentine province of the same name, and situ- 
ated at the head of the main branch of the river 
Parana, nearly a thousand miles from the sea, 
where the Paraguay, Alta Parana, Corrientes, and 
several smaller streams join that great river, and 
hence its name. The city has a pleasant look as 
we near it, with ite white steeples, domes, and 
miradors rising above its one-storied flat-roofed 
houses, while the river front, beautifully diversified 





with many grand jutting rocks and foliage of all 
colors, gives us the hope of more beauties within 
the city. As we are on our way up the Para- 
guay, we will only stop to communicate, and, 
maybe, try if (the great rarity) a few vege- 
tables can be had. Sent on shore on duty, we 
find badly-constructed streets, dilapidated houses, 
and scarcely any signs of life, except at the land- 
ing. Indians from the Chaco (wilderness) oppo- 
site are the principal feature—generally seen in 
groups, consisting of a rather good-looking man, 
with a slouch hat, flannel shirt, short trowsers, 
and many colored “ poncho,” or cloak, thrown 
over his shoulders, leading a file of several heavily- 
laden women (his wives), whose filth and ugliness 
cannot be described. These, with each one a 
huge filled bag on her back, secured by a band 
passing around her forehead, scantily clothed 
with scarcely more than a dirty skirt, their 
native ugliness heightened by their unkempt hair, 
and blotches of black paint on each cheekbone 
(no doubt a beauty spot to them), and a scraggy 
infant clinging to the hip, are seen moving around, 
only stopping as their lord makes some trifling 
purchase, which he throws carelessly into one or 
other of the bags. Nothing like these can be 
imagined—they must be seen. Being pressed 
for time, we hurry to the market—a good building, 
on one side of a large square; its appearance 
very forlorn; nothing to be had but some poor 
corn, and a few dirty oranges, near which some 
Indian women were making some attempts at 
cleansing themselves. Disgusted with Corrientes, 
we return to the water side, and find a little ex- 
citement among the small shopkeepers, at the 
report of our going direct to Ascuncion, a city 
with which this one did considerable business 
years ago, but which, since this cruel war, has 
been closed to all outsiders. Several of these 
were very anxious to make arrangements to pur- 
chase abandoned property in Paraguay; some 
wanted to take passage, some to work their way, 
and one little humpbacked fellow begged to be 
stowed away until we had passed the lines, vaunt- 
ing himself as a good cook, good sailor, good ser- 
vant, good anything, for a passage. All, however, 
appear to think it only necessary to ask for a 
passage, to be taken on board and provided for. 
Disappointed, we hurry on board with the mails, 
and away we go up toward the mouth of the Para- 
guay river, twenty miles. The river here in places 
is several miles wide, sixty to eighty feet deep 
in some parts, but having many shifting bars of 
sand, which make the navigation somewhat 
difficult. At two, Pp. m., we arrived off Cerito, 
formerly the first “ guardia,” or guard-house, 
enterivg the Republic of Paraguay, and where all 
vessels were obliged to remain until permission 
was given to proceed up the river. It is on the 
left or Chaco side, and is the first and only place 
for many miles around elevated above the ex- 
treme rises of the river; it is now occupied by 
the Brazilians, who have established a foundry 
and arsenal, where they have repaired their 
vessels for the last year. Quite a number of 
miniature ‘hotels and sutlers’ shops are seen 
along the river front—and “ Hotel de Bresil,” 
‘Hotel Alliado,” ete., are conspicuous sign- 
boards, the signs being half the side of the house 
itself. A Brazilian ironclad lay here, but did not 
interfere with our proceeding up the river, so we 
passed on to Curuzee, ten miles above. Here were 
the marks of a deserted camp, and here the way 
was obstructed by torpedoes when the Allies 
passed up. But the last ironclad that passed was 
the only one damaged; she was sunk in the 
channel, with ail on board; no signs of the hull 
can now be found. Five miles further is Curu- 
paiti, » huge bluff on the right bank, covered 
with the remains of earthworks. Here the Para- 
guayans defended themselves for months against 
an overwhelming force of their enemies, who, in 
all their assaults by land and from an ironclad 
fleet, in which they lost great numbers of men, 
were unable to capture it, until one morning they 
found it deserted, and took possession. The 
natives bad succeeded in carrying off everything 
but an old gun and a few shot. Eight miles 
further, and we arrive just at twilight in front of 
the great bugbear of this long war, the fortress 
of Humaita. It certainly, from the river, is less 
formidable-looking than any fortress I have ever 
seen. Here we find a few ships of war, a Bra- 
zilian commodore and an English gunboat, be- 
sides a large number of transports and provision 
ships. 

Avaust 27TH—We had opportunity to observe 
the position and works of Humaita before start- 
ing up the river this morning. Its natural posi- 
tion is very strong. Situated at the bottom of a 
sharp turo in the river, upon a steep bank elevated 
thirty feet above high water, its long range of 
earthworks or batteries commanded the ap- 


proaches from above and below, in a direct line of | 
fire for more than three miles, so that vessels | 


approaching had no protection from the fire of 
one hundred guns, if they had that many. On 
the land side deep quagmires and swamps sur- 
round it on every side, making it unapproachable 
except to those who know the paths. The Allies 
surrounded these swamps, and erected batteries 
at all points against the fort, while the ironclads, 
sheltered by a point of land, also moved within 
long range, and for more than a year they rained 
shot and shell against the devoted place. Gradu- 
ally closing in their lines, and favored by a rise in 
the river, whereby three of their monitors suc- 


ceeded in passing above the batteries, in May | 


last they attacked the Paraguayans in the Chaco, 
opposite Humaita, and after losing a great many 
men, kept possession of that part whence Hu- 
maita derived its provisions, Thus it was almost 
entirely surrounded by 50,000 men, and 14 moni- 
tors @hd ironclads ceased not day and night to 
throw their iron hail at the fortress. The church, 


being a conspicuous mark, was the target upon | 


which the gunners showed their skill, and its 
dilapidated condition shows their success, Many 
desperate attempts were made to throw supplies 


dark night, toward. the close of June, suddenly 
the picket monitor above was surrounded 
canoes full of naked men armed with Cutlasge; 
who fought the Brazilian crew, and drove them 
inside the turret, when they were able to make 
signal to their consorts, who then opened fire 
upon the one attacked, but the brave tellows suc. 
ceeded in keeping possession of the decks for 
eight hours, thus drawing all attention toward 
themselves; and, meanwhile, provisions were 
being passed down to Humaita. These devoted 
men were all killed, as they refused to accept any 
quarter—dying satisfied that the end for which 
they had offered themselves had been accom. 
plished. Instances of this kind of patriotism ana 
dévotedness are common in the mouths of their 
enemies, 

On the 18th of July, the Allies, under the com- 
mand of General Osorio, assaulted the place 
from the south side, but were severely repulsed, 
with a loss of nearly 6,000 men (the garrison wag 
never supposed to contain over 5,C00, including 
all non-combatants). After this assault all wag 
quiet for nearly two weeks, when, to the surprise 
of the Allied forces, the place was ascertained to 
have been deserted for several days. What had 
become of the garrison? After a short search it 
was found they had retired to the Chaco, oppo- 
site, the majority succeeding in reaching the lines 
at Timbo, six miles further up, but near 1,500 
men, women, and children, were found in this 
swamp in a state of starvation, but steadily re- 
fused all off ra from their enemies—even it is said 
shooting down two flags of truce that approached 
them, At last, through the mediation of a priest, 
they were induced to give themselves up, 1,497 
in all; their friends had tried all ways and means 
to get provisions to them, but were always cut 
off ; 2,200 escaped and joined the batteries at 
Timbo, Why they left Humaita is not yet known, 
for the Brazilians say they found large quanti- 
ties of food, though not many cannon, The 
Chaco” is the Indian name for a vast wilder- 
ness and jungle that borders all the left side 
of the Parana aud Paraguay rivers; which, during 
the periodical rises of the river, is overflowed, 
while at other times it is impossible to penetrate 
the thick undergrowth otherwise than by fire or 
the ax. Occasionally are seen a few plateau-like 
islands rising in this wilderness, and these tho 
Paraguayans have made use of in every case to 
build their batteries on that side. 

Leaving these mournful scenes, we start once 
more up the river. Two miles above we see the 
Brazilian camp in the Chaco, and three miles 
further we come to Timbo—or where it had been, 
for, aboat a week since, and just as the Allies had 
prepared a grand assault (small ones having 
proved unsuccessful), they found it entirely de- 
serted—not a gun or piece of ammunition to be 
found in the place that only a week previously 
had riddled the ironclads as they passed up the 
river. As we go slowly by, we perceive parties of 
men on shore, protected by the guns of a Bra- 
zilian sloop-of-war, digging the soil up in every 
direction, mining it in some places, while others 
are busily engaged in dragging the river, all 
seeking for the large guns that were known to 
have been here—as the Allies cannot conceive it 
possible they were or could be taken away with 
any means the Paraguayans possess. A few 
miles further and we pass Tayi, on the right bank 
and on a bend of the river ; this has been fora 
long time the extreme left of the Allied forces 
surrounding Humaita, and was strongly fortified 
by them. The village, situated within a little 
grove to the north, has a pleasant look, although 
here some desperate hand-to-hand fights took 
place, in Paraguayan endeavors to drive the in- 
vaders out; it is now utterly deserted—a few old 
bales of hay and a broken cart or two give evi- 
dence of a recent occupation, A few miles above, 
we pass the mouth of the Vermeja, a stream that 
is said to come through the heart of Bolivia ; it 
is a narrow, deep, but singularly muddy river, and 
the current is so rapid, and the water so full of 
clay and debris, that vessels cannot stem it, an 
its effects are felt as far below as the great Par- 
ana. At noon we arrive off a pretty-looking 
town, and abreast of which a Brazilian corvette 
flying a commodore’s pennant was anchored, No 
vestige of inhabitants appeared ; the streets were 
cleanly swept; the houses all stood open, doors 
fastened back, and not a rag or an old shoe re- 
maining, as far as we ccull see, to show it had 
ever been inhabited. A few lean cattle went in 
and out of the houses, The commodore informs 
us that twenty-four miles further on we shall find 
the admiral and commander-in-chief of the Al- 
lies—the Marquis de Caxias. We hurry up the 
stream, and arrive, at 4.30 Pp. m., at Tacaura; 
| why so called it is impossible to say, as there are 
| no houses or clearings to indicate it as evena 
guardia ; however, here we find the whole of the 
paraphernalia of the Allies; the squadron at an- 
chor in the river, with its usual accompaniment of 
proveedors and hangers-on, and patches of camp 
through every opening on the river bank. It looks 
quite formidable—fourteen monitors and iron- 
clads, some of them very threatening in appear- 
ance; but, as their largest guns are of only eight 
inches’ calibre, they appear built more tor defense 
than attack, and are not as formidable as they 
appear. The admiral’s ship, the Princessa, is not 
at all so, as she has no guns that we can see, and 
looks like an old ocean mail packet. Some twenty 
| or thirty vessels of various kinds, all connected 
| with the war, are also here anchored, and in the 
| midst of all this goodly company we anchor for 


| the night. 


. 








Avoust 28Ta—At daylight, bustle and excite- 
| ment on board. We are now but five or six miles 
below the mouth of the Tebiquari, on the banks 
| of whose river the principal forces of the Para- 
| guayans have been for many months entrenched, 
and where the Allies are now preparing to attack 
| in full strength. Boats to and from the admiral 
|are going continually, and reports are flying 
| about that the attack will be made to-day. Wé6 


into the place, One example is sufficient; Ona | ask for the customary flag of truce to convey ug 
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to the enemy’s lines, which is refused, and we 
prepare to pass up without, At 9 A. M. we get 
under way, and pass slowly up by the iron ves- 
sels, every one of which show severe marks of 
Paraguayan gunnery. On one I count thirty- 
two heavy dents in the iron, and four that, strik- 
ing the joints, have gone through. All had steam 
up, and were crowded with men, As soon as we 
had passed the advance vessel of the fleet, we rua 
up the Paraguayan flag at the fore, the stars and 
stripes at the main, and so pass the Allied 
lines and enter within those of the Paraguayans, 
After steaming a few miles, we come to the mouth 
of a river dotted with small, low islets, on one of 
which is a flagstaff, but no flag. On the furthest 
point the ground rises, and we notice several 
pyramid-shaped piles of hides, under which we 
suppose guns are hidden. Afew men in red 
shirts make their appearance, and we stop, Iam 
sent in a boat to communitate with them, As 
we draw near in the boat, more make their ap- 
pearance—fine young handsome men, nearly all 
officers; they welcome us most cordially—shak- 
ing hands all around with the boat’s crew and 
myself. Having handed over my dispatches, it 
was requested the steamer should anchor, as it 
would probably take an hour to obtain permis- 
sion to pass on above. An hour afterward, when 
returning for the answer, we were met by a large 
canoe, in which was an officer, who politely 
brought a message from the commanding officer of 
the forces, requesting us to retire without gun- 
shot, that is to say, go back again. We donot like 
this, but drop down about three-quarters of a 
mile, At about sun-down they sent us off some 
fresh beef, and during the night a handsome 
young officer of the president's staff came off, and 
brought us the permission to go within their 
lines. He appeared to be well-informed and 
gentlemanly. 

Aveusr 29rn, 1868—At daylight we were under 
way, and in less than two hours anchored again 
above all the Tebiquari batteries. This part of 
the river seems admirably adapted for defense. It 
is narrow, and the battery at the headof the turn 
commands the advancing vessel for at least an 
hour. These works look well, but we see no signs 
of life in them, and sometiiing mysterious is evi- 
dently going on, as we have just perceived a 
steamer going up the river above, At 104. M., 
we saw the jets from the fire of the Allied forces, 
and soon atter perceived the ironclads trying the 
entrance of the Tebiquari river. Many shells 
were thrown from 10 to 12, and three of the moni- 
tors had tapped the river ; but after that we see 
them retire, and the firing ceases. Afternoona 
large canoe came off with the same officer who 
visited us last night; he has 12 men in the boat. 
They bronght off a fine young bullock. The men 
come on board and fraternize with our own, who 
give them their old clothes, a supper, etc., in ex- 
change for native tobacco, maté (a native tea in 
great demand), and some fruit. They seem de- 
lighted with our friendliness, and yet are very un- 
communicative. All we can learn is that the 
** Macacas,” as they term the Brazilians, hurt no- 
body in their attack, They appear to have no 
fear whatever of the enemy, know that they are 
five times their number, but, invariably in tones 
of contempt, tell us that five of them are not 
worth one of the Paraguayans. We cannot even 
find out anything about the mysterious move- 
ments above, only respecting that they are mov- 
ing by orders, etc. 

Aveust 30ra—Nothing disturbs us until about 
10 A. M., when we perceive again the jets of the 
jronclads tapping the Tebiquari. They are more 
bold than yesterday, and as they advance further 
up, some shot ricochet into the water only 50 
yards astern. As we are not combatants in this 
fight, we get up steamand anchor, and travel on 
up the river. We steam away all day, passing 
now and then upon the right bank a clearing, a 
few houses, and a “ mirador,” or lookout, but no 
signs of life anywhere. We see also telegraph 
posts and wires, which are really the only evi- 
dence of humanity that for 50 miles is to be 
seen, At 4 Pp. Mm. we passed the town of Villa 
Franca, looking very pretty from the river, with 
its red tile roofs to all the houses. As we pass 
very near the bank and slowly by it, we perceive 
the same state of desolation that we have scen in 
all the settlements below; “‘ clean swept and gar- 
nished” may well be applied here. Here for 
miles we traverse this river whose banks only a 
few years back were teeming with industrial life, 
and now not a sign of life to be seen. We do not 
stop at this town, but proceed on up the river, and 
anchor at night in a beautiful turn of the stream, 
where the “ parasite plant,” growing in abun- 
dance and mingling with the immense under and 
overgrowth of forest and jungle, presents in the 
evening sun a picture of diversified green such 
as no painter could imitate, 

Avaust 3ist—At sunrise we started again up 
the river, the country beginning now to appear 
more beautiful, and the land higher and ap- 
parently more susceptible of cultivation. At 
11 A. m. we near a fine clear bank of the river, and 
as we draw near, a stone guard-house, with ample 
verandas on every side, comes in sight, and offi- 
cers with horses at last show some signs of life 
again. One rides down to the riverside and 
makes signal to stop. We anchor, and find this 
is the town and ‘‘guardia ” of Olivia. The town 
is about half a mile back from the river, and in 
the plain between are large herds of cattle and 
horses grazing, with about 20 or 30 men guarding 
them, and here we see the firat woman since we 
have entered the Paraguay territory. Several 
canoes also are moored here at the mouth of a 
creek, An officer comes on board, who merely in- 
timates that we must stop here until further 
orders. Considering that we came here with the 
most friendly feelings, it would seem that they 
are trea.ing ua with a great deal of mystery, or 
else suspicion. Afternoon—Am sent on shore 


with communications for the President ; arrive at 
the guard-house ; a guide is given me, and I go 
on toward the towa. Desolation, but cleanliness, 





is apparent. On the plaza is a solitary horseman, 
an officer,who takes my dispatches and says he is 
just on the point of starting to meet his Excel- 
lency, and an answer will be received this after- 
noon, As I look around the square, about 20 lads, 
from 8 to 12 years of age, come out of a building, 
guided bya priest. They scarcely notice us, but 
proceed across the square, and, taking up some 
cross-cut saws, proceed to saw logs. These were 
all the human beings I saw there. My guide, or 
guard, calling my attention to the fact that I had 
no more business there, I retraced my steps to 
the vessel. On the way, found out that the Presi- 
dent either was here, or had been very recently, 
and was not now very faraway. They expressed 
themselves delighted to see us, which does not 
correspond with the innumerable delays and vex- 
ations we are meeting with—being stopped at 
every point, without any reason that we can per- 
ceive. Very many orange trees in blossom sur- 
round this village, and the perfume from them is 
truly delicious and refreshing. As our patient 
waiting for the remainder of the day is not re- 
warded by a favorable answer, we pass the time 
sketching the place, with its “ guardia,” and so 
ends August, 1868, 

SreTemBer ist—Very early this morning an 
officer came off to us, presenting a piece of paper 
4 inches by 2, on which it was written that, “ by 
order supreme,” we should continue to go up the 
river as far as Palmas, which, from our judg- 
ment, is about 60 miles from here, and 25 miles 
below Ascuncion. We are soon under way. As 
we go up, the Paraguay side of the river continues 
to improve in appearance, and the Chaco side pre- 
serves its still beautiful and intricate aspect. We 
arrive at nice farms, but, as we pass, we cannot 
see a human being, though their recent occupa- 
tion is very plain—fires on the hearth, the pot 
boiling, beef fresh killed and hung up, cocks 
crowing and dogs barking —but no human 
beings to be seen anywhere. Every place hag 
its “* mirador,” and, no doub!, they have plenty of 
notice of our being in sight, and disappear until 
we have passed by, thinking, poor souls, that we 
are their enemies, On the left bank, to-day, we 
see some tigers, a few monkeys, and many beasts 
looking like tapirs, but called here ‘‘ kapurchas ;” 
these come to the riverside and gaze at us as we 
pass, without any signs of fear ; even when a few 
rifles are fired over and near them they take no 
notice ; they are said to be good eating. Besides 
these, every sand-bar is covered with immense 
alligators, some of them 20 feet long, basking in 
the sun. As the builets strike them, they lazily 
siide into the water. At 3 P. m., we suddenly 
come within sight of a high bluff land, called by 
our pilot Paso de Laguna, and here we see sev- 
eral steamers lying with steam up, and the Para- 
guay flag at the peak. As we pass slowly by, the 
officers salute us courteously. They appear very 
busy loading some heavy goods—the equipment 
of war. We are not long enough in sight to dis- 
tinguish what. A few miles further we overhaul 
another steamer crowded with men. We do not 
travel very fast, but we manoge to pass this one 
easily. She is crowded with troops—fine,handsome- 
looking young fellows, who, with their red or white 
shirts over all, have a pleasant and conspicuous 
appearance. As soon as they have made out our 
nationality,a great cry goes up from them, making 
the air reverberate: “ Viva los Norte Ameri- 
canos!” and this is taken up and continued as 
long as we remain in sight. Our men are permit- 
ted to return the hearty welcome with threé rous- 
ing cheers, very much to their satisfaction, as 
they have already imbibed quite a fraternal feel- 
ing toward these poor fellows. At 6 P. m. we ar- 
rive at a high bank and clearing, on which are 
the walls of some high building, showing evidence 
of having been destroyed by fire. A sort of flag- 
staff here, and a mounted officer—evidently wait- 
ing our aproach--causes us to inquire the name of 
the place, and ‘ Palmas” is the answer. Now, 
this being the place we were told to reach, and 
day closing, we anchor, and afterward communi. 
cate with the shore, and several officers visit us, 
but are very reticent as to what further move- 
ment upward we shall make. 

SEPTEMBER 2p—Begins with some little excite- 
ment, as the steamers we had passed at Paso de 
Laguna all come up, heavily laden with field-guns 
and men, and towing large rafts full of cattle. 
These all remain elongside the Palmas bluff from 
two to three hours, and, from the noise and 
orders, they are busily employed in either increas- 
ing or decreasing the cargoes of the steamers. As 
we lie on the opposite side of the river, we cannot 
distinguish which it is. Before daylight permis- 
sion is given us to proceed to Angostura, a few 
miles further up the river; but before arriving 
quite there a boat meets us with peremptory 
orders to anchor. Here the river makes a sharp 
turn, and we can just perceive where the bend 
commences. A flag among the trees, and a num- 
bor of men at work on the right or opposite bank, 
Right ahead, as we lic, is a farmhouse, where we 
can see the people pursuing their usual avoca- 
tions, as though there were no signs of war in the 
neighborhood. Turning our glasses toward the 
working party on the bank, we make out that 
they are getting a large gun and a mortar in posi- 
tion—so we suppose they are preparing to make 
a stand hereabouts. At noon a boat is sent to- 
ward this battery to know why all these vexatious 
delayr and stoppages? and to try and see what was 
around the point; but a boat pushed off to meet 
us, and said an answer would be sent at once, 
So we did not see much, except that seven vessels 
were lying on the beach above, discharging mili- 
tary equipments. Almost immediately afterward 
a number of handsomely dressed officers came on 
board, with apologies for all the delays we had 
met with, and showing such reasons therefor that 
we felt like praising, more than censuring them 
for it. It seems that when we first made our 
appearance at Tebiquari they were removing the 
last of their camp—the troops by forced marches 
most of the way, and the material by steamers ; 
and on the day the Brazilians first atiacked that 








camp with their ironclads there were but twenty 
men, @ useless gun, and a telegraph operator eft 
there, and these the Brazilians continued to bom- 
bard for four successive days after it had been 
deserted, before they found out the bird had 
flown. So, while we were coming up, they were 
striving bravely to keep ahead of us with their 
movements—and this was why we had been stop- 
ped from time to time. When it is considered 
that the land route from the Tebiquari is over one 
hundred miles, sixty of which is through a 
swamp, and the facilities of transportation on 
the river so small, the accomplishment of the 
work in less than a week shows the devotedness 
of this little band of patriots. Reduced, now, 
from their 100,000 down to almost their last 
10,000, aided and encouraged by their mothers, 
sisters, wives, and children, they still appear as 
determined as though the war had only com- 
menced a month since. The officers also came 
with an invitation for our commander to visit the 
President this afternoon, which, being accepted, 
we hoped to hear some intelligence of what they 
were preparing for their enemies, But nothing 
transpired, as I believe they were careful we 
should not have much to communicate. Late in 
the evening a boat goes on shore to the farm- 
house ; and we find the whole family at home, 
preparing for supper. They receive us hospita- 
bly, and promise that to-morrow they will find 
some vegetables and chickens for us. After par- 
taking of the inevitable gourd of ‘“‘maté tea,” 
which seems here to be the test and seal of friend- 
ship, we return on board. 

Szpt. 8p>—Continued all day at anchor, watching 
the lively work of the troops on the bend before 
us. One would think it was being prepared in 
order to prevent us from passing further up. 
Visited the farm again in the afternoon, when we 
saw quite an interesting group. On one side 
stood a tall, soldierly-looking fellow, wrapped in 
his many-colored poncho, resting on a long spear, 
evidently from appearance and arms one of the 
native cavalry. In front of him, with folded arms 
and erect form, a boy of twelve or thirteen years 
leaned upon a staff, his clothing of the scantiest. 
Through an opening in the rear a damsel hurried 
with a large dish of hot food. To the left, and 
near a fire, several men and women were seated, 
smoking and drinking their beloved maté in the 
most contented manner. Among them, an elderly 
man, spear in one hand and a dead buck in the 
other trailing on the earthen floor— evidently 
the master of the establishment, from the obedi- 
ence yielded to him (they all appeared to be of 
one family); and an elderly female who speaks to 
the man, doubtless the mother or grandmother 
of all we see. The carcass of a dressed sheep 
hanging against the wall gave us reason to believe 
that more were expected than are present. 
Almost immediately after we got on board, a boat 
from shore ordered us to get under way at once 
and proceed further up, as the ironclads were 
coming up the river; we start at onco, but as we 
pass the points where we saw them working, all 
is still, and nothing to be seen in the bright 
moonlight but trees in blossom, The steamers 
and vessels seen a few days since are all under 
way, going up in company with ourselves, Just 
at midnight we are hailed and ordered to anchor. 
We can see through the dim night that we are 
abreast of some houses, and suppose it must be 
Villa Villette, about nine miles be!ow Ascuncion, 

Sept. 4ro—At daylight find ourselves at anchor 
abreast of Villette, in which a church is conspicu- 
ous as being the first complete one we have yet 
seen, that at Humuaita having been so far 
destroyed as to be useless. In company with, 
and moored between us and the town, we have 
three Paraguayan war steamers, that have five 
guns between them. Through the day explored 
the Chaco side of the river for game, and found 
rail, dacars (a species of wild turkey, but much 
preferable for table use), pato reals (canvas- 
back duck), and the pavo del monto, or South 
American pheasant. Paraguayan officers are 
sending men to shore in the best places, but at 
the same time politely warning us not to shoot on 
the Paraguay side of the river. The com- 
mander of the water forces sent us fresh beef for 
every one oa board. Indeed, they endeavor to be 
as polite and kind as it is in their power to be. 
Their whole army is somewhere in this vicinity, 
yet we do not see any of them, except such officers 
as are sent with messages. 

Sepremper 5th—Although we are near in the 
middle of South America, 1,200 miles from the 
sea, almost within the tropics, yet this day comes 
in with a storm of wind, and rain, and hail, that 
continues for twelve hours with violence, with the 
thermometer down to forty-six degrees. Hail- 
stones, like pebbles, come down and pelt through 
our awnings. How these people in their thin 
garments stand it is astonishing, for though they 
must and do suffer, yet they do not neglect the 
rites of hospitality. Beef and fresh fruits are 
again sent to us in no small allowance, with com- 
pliments of commanders and others. We hear 
that four of the ironclads have reached Palmas, 
only six or seven miles below us, but as yet have 
shown no disposition to advance farther. Toward 
night the wind changes, and we have a gorgeous 
tropical sunset. 

SEPTEMBER 6th— Quietly passes with interchange 
of compliments with army and navy. Weather 
beautiful, and if we were only allowed to take a 
stroll on shore, we could scarcely believe that ihe 
elements of a bitter and lasting war were all 
around us, 

SerremBer 7th—Early this morning we see the 
jets of smoke above the trees below us, and think 
the ironclads must be advancing, but as our 
friends do not move, we suppose there can be but 
little to fear, At 9a. mu. we hear the report 
of cannon, and we all prepare to go further up 
the river. About 9.30 a large double-turret moni- 
tor hove in sight below us in a bend of the river, 
which we know is above the batteries. She is 
about one and a half miles fromus. With our 
glasses we perceive she has been damaged, and 





as she almost immediately returns out of our 
sight, we suppose that to be the only one passed. 
We get under way and proceed up slowly in com- 
pany with the Paraguayan steamers. The coun- 
try is beautiful beyond description. As we ad- 
vance, we pass San Antonio, a large guard-house, 
situated amidst orange groves and surrounded by 
trees, which, now in blossom, show as many hues 
as the rainbow. We next came in sight of Mount 
Lambarai, two miles below Ascuncion. Here the 
river makes a sharp angle, and is very shoal, and 
difficult of navigation. A boat meets us, and we 
are ordered again to anchor. As our hopes were 
excited in coming up here that we would now 
reach the capital, we do not like the idea of stop- 
ping, but it is the more aggravating, as, shortly 
after, comes the order to return to Villette at 

once, which we and all the others immediately do. 

We suppose that, as at Angostura, they are for- 

tifying Lambarai, and do not wish us to see it. 

This mount is three hundred and fifty feét high, 

and is said to be composed entirely of rock salt, 

therefore of great value to the country, where 

that condiment is so very scarce. This is no 

doubt the highest point we shall be permitted to 

reach in the Paraguay, and by their orders to re- 

turn to Villa Villette, we think that the Minis- 

ter will soon embark, and we return down the 

river, At 4p, m, reached our previous anchorage 

and learned that three monitors attempted the 

pass of Angostura, but met such a warm recep- 

tion that they returned, and were now quietly lying 

at Palmas. 

SErTembBer 8th—To-day we lay opposite Villette, 
witl: fine weather. A message from the President 
Lopez states that he has placed a steamer, the 
Rio Appy, at the disposal of the Minister, who will 
doubtless embark in a few days, 

SEpTremBer 9th—Weather damp, disagreeable, 
and foggy. We receive every day from the Para- 
guayans tokens of their good feeling in the shape 
of fresh provisions, fruit, yerba, etc., so that our 
men think there are few people in this world their 
equals in generosity. Their mild, gentle man- 
ner, their pleasant looks, and their efforts to 
piease, render them great favorites, Tiis after- 
noon visited the commander of the naval forces 
on board of his vessel, the Parahybe. Captain R. 
Nunez lost his leg at the battle of the Riachuelo, 
but with a cork substitute is still able to com- 
mand. He is an intelligent, handsome man, with 
most agrecable manners ; conversed freely upon 
all subjects except the war, was conversant with 
and spoke highly of the characters of our great 
men. It was quite a pleasant relief from the 
tedious nonotony of lying here and seeing no one 
but ourselves, to have the privilege of this inter- 
view. 

Septremser 10th—About 4 Pp. m. saw a small 
steamer coming down the river with an American 
flag at the foremast, denoting that our Minister 
was on board, At five they anchored near us, and 
shortly after the Honorable Charles A. Wash- 
burne, family and suite came on board, with a 
large quantity of luggage and several boxes of 
money, this last being for the family of different 
foreign artisans that are in the employ of the 
Paraguay Government. This fact of sending 
money contradicts the stories that General Lopez 
will not allow any money to leave t!.e country. 
Our Minister, however, tells some hard stories 
about the tyranny, etc., of the said General and 
President. Whatever he may be, his people have 
shown themselves to be among the bravest of the 
earth, and in their struggle to maintain their ne- 
tionality deserve the sympathy of all civilized 
people, 

SerremMBErR lita—Preparing to leave. Our 
captain goes on shore to take leave of the Presi- 
dent. The Paraguayans all day sending us beef, 
oranges, sugar-cane, yerba, tobacco, for the use 
of all on hoard, Captain returns in the afternoon, 
and tells us to start in the morning. 

SerTemMBER 12TH—At nine a. m. we started 
down the river, preceded by the Paraguay steamer 
Parahybe, bearing a flag of truce, which was to 
carry us clear of the lines, and as far as the ad- 
vanced post of the Brazilians (a courtesy which 
the latter refused us when we came up the river). 
At ten, come in sight of the bluffs at Angostura, 
and to our surprise find that, in the short time we 
had been above it, the river front has been con- 
verted into a formidable line of earthworks, and 
crowds of men and women working hard erecting 
others. We count sixteen heavy pieces of ord- 
nance, commanding the channel at close range 
for a space of half a mile along the river, while 
the lower part commands a raking fire for any 
vessel coming up. So intent does every one ap- 
pear at their work, that they scarcely notice us as 
we pass. At twenty minutes past ten, come 
within sight of the advanced vessels of the 
Allies, four ironclads of the largest size ; and now 
our Paraguay friends turn around, and, saluting 
us, proceed back within their own lines, and we 
stop a short while to exchange the usual civili- 
ties, giving us the opportunity of observing the 
rough handling they had received from the Para- 
guayan batteries. By noon we are running down 
the river, quickly passing Oliva in the afternoon, 
now entirely deserted, and in all farms or villages 
that we pass there are no signs of life. Anchor 
a few miles below Oliva for the night, and at day- 
light, September 13th, continue our way down. 
At seven, pass an Italian gunboat, bound up, At 
nine, arrive at Villa Franca, and find the Brazilians 
just marching intoit. Exchanged civilities with 
the Allied commanders, and proceed, passin 
through the day Pilar and Humaita, now both 
occupied by sutlers and hangers-on of the forces. 
High above all the flags that are flying at Pilar, 
some enterprising Yankee has set the stars anc 
stripes. Humaita looke very desolate, however, 
and we soon get away from it, and ere the sun 
has set we are once more clear of the Paraguay 
river and country, and anchor to-night with 
Corrientes of the seven currents in sight—thus 
having been further into the interior than any 
other vessel of these waters since this long and 
exhausting war commenced ; and there are none 
of us on board who do not heartily wish success to 
the Paraguayans, and confusion to the Macacas, 
as they term their enemies. 
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BUATAEN ON THe JAMES KIVERK CANAL, AT KRICHMUND, 


BOATMEN IN VIRGINIA, 


A croup of idle negroes will convey, better 
perhaps than anything else that has life, the idea of 
thorough, comfortable laziness. Sambo is rarely an 
enthusiast at his work, but when he is doing nothing, 
he does it with a relish that demonstrates that he is 
then in his normal condition. Our picture of boatmen 
on the James River Canal at Richmond is a good repre- 
sentation of a scene of lazy life. Nature itself seems 
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CONGRESSIONAL PESTS~LADY LOBBYISTS IMPORTUNING SENATORS, AT THE CAPITOL, 
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to be infected with the prevailing indolence; the waters , 
are sluggis», the sky looks drowsy, and the boatmen | 


enjoy their dolce far niente like fellows bred to the oc- 
cupation, which is evidently much to their tastes. 


Congvessionat | Pests—Paul Bagley—Lady 
Lobbyists. 


A memBER of Congress is supposed to be | 
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ViRGINIA.—-FRUOM A SKETCH BY WILLIAM L, SHEPPARD, 


well driiled to the endurance of petty annoyances. It 
is @ part of his official business, it seems, to be 
| bored, and there are plenty of people at Washington 
| who are always on hand to perform the operation. 
| One of these is represented in one of our engravings. 
| Paul Bagley is a young clergyman of eccentric but be- 
nevolent character, who is continually importuning the 
| members to sign petitions, for the release of Fenian pris- 
overs, or for other purposes more or less foreign to the 
sphere of Congressional action. In another picture 


WASHINGTON, 


we show Congressional pests of another kind, but not 
so harmless. These are the lady lobbyists, who hauut 
the Capitol, and drive grave senators and impressible 
representatives nearly wild with their artful and insi- 
dious wire-pulling. It requires considerablé stoicism to 
resist the charms and impnudence of some of these wily 
creatures, and measures that could not be passed 
through any amount of argument or of masculine per- 
suasion are sometimes carried by the coaxing glance of 
a bright eye. 


D, C.—FROM A SKEECH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR, 
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IN MEMORY OF D’ARCY McCEE. 
BY A CANADIAN. 


Torx out your deepest, saddest dirge, ye muffled 
bells, to-day, 

Expression of profoundest grief a nation’s heart 

can pay 

To the soul-stirring memory of her devoted 
son, 

Who made her interests and his own indisso- 
lubly one. 


Well may’st thou mourn, fair Canad&; well may 
thy hot tears fall, 

As o’er his bier, in sorrowing grief, thou spread’st 
the funeral pall ; 

For in thy dear adopted son there dwelt a 
mighty power 

To grapple with thy enemies in danger’s trying 
hour. 


His rare and thrilling eloquence, his varied 
powers of mind, 

His poet heart and sympathy, with brilliant wit 
combined, 

Were all employed in full for thee, to crown thy 
youthful brow 

With laurels fadeless as the love we bear his 
memory now. 


His was the true nobility of courage tried and 
strong, 

To wrestle with unflinching zeal ’gainst tyranny 
and wrong; 

No matter what the party sect, no matter what 
the creed, 

His was the ever ready hand to help in time 
of need. 


Yes, loved McGee! though never more the music 
of thy voice 

Bhall fill our souls with melody or bid our hearts 
rejoice, 

Yet under this Dominion, long thy name shall 
be a spell 

To children’s children through the land thy fond 
heart loved so well. 


Thy life-work was most nobly done, thy moral 
courage great, 

Whether contending for the right with friend or 
foe or state, 

Thy darling project, unity, thy mission love and 
peace, 

The genius of the light thou’st left shall never, 
never cease, 


We gazed upon tby lifeless form, so cold and 
pulseless now ; 

We left immortelle flowers to wreathe thy lofty, 
peaceful brow ; 

We paused upon the threshold then, to ask the 
Father’s care 

For those beloved ones who in life thy precious 
love did share ; 

We lett the house of mourning and all that 
rests of thee, 

Thou champion of liberty, 
McGee ! 


beloved, revered 
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XX—THE BATTLE OF LANGENSALZA. 


Two pays after, the army, collected together 
from all parts of the kingdom, flocked around 
the king. 

Among others, the Queen’s Regiment of Hus- 
gars, commanded by Colonel Hallelt, had spent 
thirty-s'x hours in the saddle, and had marched 
during all that time. 

The king lodged at the Crown Hotel. This ho- 
tel was on the road by which the troops came, 
and, as each regiment, whether of infantry or 
cavalry, arrived, the king, notified by the music, 
took his stand on the balcony of the central win- 
dow and passed it in review. 

They defiled, one after the other, in front of the 
hotel, as though assisting at a festival, with bou- 
quets of flowers in their helmets, and shouts of 
enthusiasm on their lips. Goettingen, a city of 
students, started every minute, awakened by 
warlike hurrahs. 

All the old veterans on furlough, whom there 
had been no time to summon, came, of their own 
accord, to join their flag. Every one seemed 
cheerful, collecting as many recruits as he could 
in his own village and all along the road. Boys 
of fifteen joined the throng, and gave themselves 
out for sixteen in order to be enrolled. 

On the third day the troops took up their line 
of march. 

In the meanwhile the Prussians, on their side, 
had been mancuvring. General Manteuffel, 
moving from Hamburg, General Rabenborst, 
moving from Minden, and General Beyer, mov- 
ing trom Wetzlar, had advanced toward Goettin- 
gen, enclosing the Hanoverian army in a triangle. 

The simplest rules of strategy required that 
the Hanoverian army, sixteen thousand strong, 
should effect a junction with the Bavarian army, 
eighty thousand strong. The king had therefore 
gent couriers to Prince Charles of Bavaria, brother 
of the old King Louis, who was supposed to be 
in the valley of the Werra, to inform him that he 
would move on Eisenach, entering Prussia, and 
crossing Mulhausen. He added that he was 
closely followed by three or four Prussian corps, 
whose united strength amounted to twenty or 
twenty-five thousand men. 

They reached Eisenach by way of Werkirchen. 

Hisenach, defended only by two battalions of 
Prussians, was about to be carried at the point 
of the bayonet, when a courier arrived from the 
Duke of Gotha, in whose territories Eisenach is 
situated, bearing dispatches from the duke to 
the king, 








The dispatch announce that an armistice had 
been agreed upon, The duke, therefore, sum- 
moned the Hanoverians to retire. Unfortunately, 
as the dispatch came from a sovereign prince, 
no one suspected its falsity. The advance guard 
halted, and encamped on the spot where it was. 
The next day, Eisenach was occupied by a Prus- 
sian army corps, 

It would have involved much life, both of time 
and men, to take Eisenach; and the capture would 
have led to no results. King George resolved to 
leave Eisenach on his right, and march on Gotha, 
To execute this project, the army was concen- 
trated at Langensaiza. 

In the morning the king set out, Major 
Schweppe riding on his left and holding his horse 
by a slender rein. The prince royal was on his 
right, accompanied by Count Platen, the Prime 
Minister, and Count Wedel, Major Kohlransch, 
Monsieur de Klenck, Captain Einem of the cuir- 
assiers of the guard, and Monsieur Meding, all 
dressed in the uniforms of their respective corps, 
or of their office. 

The cortége quitted Langensalza at an early 
hour ; and rode to Thannesbruck. 

Benedict rode near the prince royal, discharg- 
ing the duties of ordnance officer. 

The army had quitted its encampment to march 
on Gotha, but, at ten o’clock in the morning, the 
advance guard, on reaching the banks of the 
Unstrut, was attacked by two Prussian corps. 

These corps were commanded by Generals 
Flies and Seckendorff. They amounted, in the 
aggregate, to about sixteen thousand men, com- 
posed of troops of the guard, of the line, and of 
the landwehr. 

Among the regiments of the guard was that of 
Queen Augusta, one of the crack regiments of 
the Prussian army. 

The rapidity of the fire of the Prussians showed 
from the first that they were armed with needle- 
guns, if not wholly, at least in great part. 

The king pressed his horse to a gallop to reach 
as soon as possible the place where the battle 
would be fought. To the left, on a little hill, was 
the little village of Merxleben ; below the village, 
on a point somewhat more elevated than that on 
which the Prussian batteries were placed, they 
established four batteries, which immediately 
opened their fire. 

The king made inquiries as to arrangement of 
the ground... Before him, flowing from lcfi to 
right, was the Unstrut and its marshes, and an 
enormous thicket, or rather a wood, called the 
Badewaeldchen. Beyond the Unstrut, on the 
gentle slope of a mountain, the Prussian masses 
were advancing to the attack, preceded by a for- 
midable artillery, which fired as it advanced. 

‘Is there an elevated point,” said the king, 
** from which I can command the battlefield ?” 

“There is a hill about half a kilometre from 
the Unstrut ; but it is under the enemy’s fire.” 

“That is the place for me,” said the king. 
**Come, gentlemen.” 

“Pardon me, sire,” said the prince royal, 
** but, in half musket range of the hill where your 
Majesty wishes to establish your headquarters, 
there is a sort of wood of alders and aspens 
reaching to the river. That wood should be 
scoured,” 

*‘Order fifty sharpshooters to enter it and 
penetrate as far as the river.” 

‘* That is useless, sire,” said Benedict. ‘Only 
one man is required to do that.” And he set off 
at a gallop, passed through the wood, from one 
end to the other, and returned. 

“There ig no one there, sire,” he said, with a 
bow. 

The king rode off at a gallop and took his posi- 
tion on the highest point of the little hili. 

His was the only white horse in the front, and 
would serve as an excellent target for musketry 
as for artillery. 

The king wore a general’s service uniform, 
blue turned up with red. The prince royal was 
dressed as a hussar of the guards, 

The battle commenced. The Prussians had 
driven in the Hanoverian picket line, which had 
recrossed the river, and a lively exchange of 
shots took p'ace between the Hanoverian artil- 
lery, posted in front of Merxleben, and the Prus- 
sian batteries on the other side of the Unstrut. 

**Monseigneur,” said Benedict, “do you not 
fear that the Prussians will send a detachment to 
occupy the wood just explored, and to open fire 
upon the king, from under its cover, at a distance 
of three hundred metres, as upon a target ?” 

“What do you propose to do?” asked the 
prince, 

**I propose, monseigneur, to take fifty men, 
and garrison the wood. Our fire will at least 
serve to inform you of the enemy’s approach.” 

The prince whispered a few words to the king, 
who nodded his approbation. 

“Go,” said Prince Ernest to Benedict; “but, 
for God’s sake, don’t get yourself killed.” 

Benedict held up the palm of his hand. 

**Is it possible,” he said, “‘ to kill a man whose 
line of life is double?” And he dashed off at a 
gallop toward the infantry of the line. 

“Fifty good marksmen to go with me!” he 
called, in German. 

One hundred men stepped forward in response 
to the call. 

“Come on,” said Benedict ; “we will not per- 
haps be too many.” 

He left his horse in charge of a hussar of the 
prince’s regiment, and dashed into the coppice at 
the head of his hundred sharpsbooters. 

They had scarcely disappeared under the trees 
when a terrible fusillade began. Two hundred 
Prussians had already crossed the Unstrut ; but 
as they were ignorant of the number of sharp- 
shooters under Benedict’s command, and sup- 
posed he had a superior force, they beat a retreat, 
leaving a dozen of their number dead in the 
wood. 

Benedict strung his men out along the bank of 
the Unstrut, and, by a well-sustained fire, drove 
back everything that attempted to approach, 





The king had been recognized, and the bullets 
had already begun to tear up the dirt around his 
horse’s feet. 

“Sire,” said Major Schweppe, “perhaps it 
would be as well to move to some other point less 
exposed to the fire of the enemy.” 

** Why so ?” asked the king. 

“The bullets reach the very spot where your 
Majesty is.’’ 

“What matters that? 
hands everywhere ?” 

The prince royal approached his father. 

* Sire,” he said, “‘ the Prussians are advancing 
in serried masses up to the river, notwithstand- 
ing the fire of our artillery.” 

**What is our infantry doing?” 


Am I not in God’s 


“It is advancing te meet the enemy and as- 


sume the offensive.” 

“And....do the men march well?” 

** As if on parade, sire.” 

‘The Hanoverian troops were once excellent ; 
in Spain they held in check the very flower of the 
French troops. Now that they are fighting in the 
presence of their king, I hope they will prove 
themselves worthy of their fame.” 

And, in fact, the Hanoverian infantry, formed 
in column of attack, advanced under the fire of 
the Prussian batteries, with the calmness of 
veteran troops accustomed to stand fire. Re- 
covering from the momentary surprise produced 
by the storm of bullets showered on them from 
the Prussian needle-guns, it resumed its advance, 
crossed the marshy waters of the Unstrut, car- 
ried the wood of Badewaeldchen at the point of 
the bayonet, and engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle with the enemy. 

The smoke and the configuration of the ground 
concealed the general aspect of the battle for a 
moment. Then a horseman, mounted on the 
horse of a Prussian officer, was seen to emerge 
from the smoke, and ride at full speed toward the 
hill on which the royal party was posted. 

This was Benedict, who had killed the officer 
in order to get his horse, and who came to say 
the Prussians were beginning the attack. 

**Einem! Einem!’’ cried the king; “go and 
order the cavalry to charge.” 

The captain dashed off. He was a giant, over 
six feet high, and the strongest and handsomest 
man in the army. He pushed his horse to a 
gallop, shouting : 

** Hurrah |” 

A moment afterward something like a hurri- 
cane was heard. It ws the cuirassiers of the 
guard who were charging. 

It would be impossible to describe the enthu- 
siasm of these men as they passed along the base 
of the hill where stood the heroic king, who 
wished to be at the post of greatest danger. 
Shouts of ‘Long live the King!” “Long live 
George V. !” ** Long live Hanover !” shook the air 
like a tempest; the earth rumbled under the 
horses’ hoofs as with an earthquake. 

Benedict could not contain himself; he put his 
horse to a gallop, and disappeared in the ranks 
of the cuirassiers, 

The Prussians formed into squares as they 
saw this tempest burst uponthem. The first of 
these squares that the Hanoverian cavalry en- 
countered disappeared under the horses’ hoofs ; 
then, while the infantry poured in their fire in 
front, the cuirassiers took the Prussian army in 
the rear. The latter, after a desperate resistance, 
attempted a retreat, but, being hotly pressed, 
were soon in utter rout. 

The prince observed the movements of the 
troops with an excellent field-glass, and reported 
them to his father. But his glass soon fastened 
upon a detachment of some fifty men, headed by 
Captain Einem, whom he easily recognized by 
his great height, and Benedict, whose blue uni- 
form made him conspicuous among the white 
cuirassiers, 

The squadron debouched by Nagelstadt, and 
charged the last Prussian battery which still kept 
up its fire. 

When the squadron was within thirty metres of 
the battery, the latter opened, and everything 
disappeared in the smoke. 

Only some dozen or tifteen men were left. Cap- 
tain Einem was lying under his horse, 

**Oh! poor Einem !” cried the prince. 

‘*What has happened to him?” asked the 
king. 

“I thought he was killed,” said the young 
man; “‘ but no, he is not dead. Benedict is help- 
ing to drag him from under his horse ; he is only 
wounded. He is not even that! not even that! 

.» Oh! my father, my father! Of the fifty 
men, only seven remain ; of the Prussian gunners 
but one is left. He is aiming at Einem ; he fires, 
: Ah! my father! you have lost a brave 
officer, and King William, a brave soldier. The 
gunner has killed Einem with a rifle-ball, and 
Benedict has pinned the gunner to his piece with 
a sabre-thrust.” 

The Prussian army was utterly routed, and the 
Hanoverians remained masters of the baitle- 
field. 

The Prussians retreated as far as Gotha. 

The rapidity of the forced march which the 
Hanoverians had made, in order to reach the 
battlefield, had so fatigued the horses, that the 
cavalry was uvable to pursue the fugitives. In 
this respect, the advantages of the battle were 
lost. The resalts were, eight hundred prisoners, 
two thousand killed and wounded, two pieces of 
cannon captured. 

The king rode over the battlefield, in order to 
discharge his duty to the end by showing bimself 
to the unfortunate wounded. 

Benedict had become a painter again, and was 
thinking of his picture. He was seated on the 
last cannon taken, and sketching the general 
features of the battlefield. 


dead and wounded officers of cuirassiers : 

“Pardon me, monseigneur,” he gaid; “ you 
are looking for the brave Captain Einem, are you 
not ?” 


Seeing that the | 
prince was examining, one after the other, the | 





“Yes,” returned the prince, 

** He % there, monseigneur, on your left, in the 
midst of that heap of corpses,” 

“Oh! said the prince, “I saw him do won- 
ders.” 

“Imagine to yourself that, after I had dragged 
him from under bis horse, he killed six with his 
sabre. Then he received his first ball, and fell, 
They thought he was killed, and made a rus!) at 
him; but he rose on one knee, and killed two 
who were calling on him to surrender, Finally, 
he rose to his feet, and, just at that moment, the 
last gunner left fired the shot which killed him. 
I was too hard pressed myself to save him, but 
I at least avenged him.” 

Then, presenting his sketch to the prince as 
calmly as if he were in his studio : 

Do you think it is like ?” he asked, 





XXI.—IN WHICH BENEDICT’S PREDICTION CONTINUES 
TO BE FULFILLED, 


Tue visit to the battlefield concluded, the king 
followed the high road and entered the town of 
Langensalza. 

He established his headquarters in the house 
of the Freeshooters, and his chief of staff issued 
the necessary orders for preserving tranquillity 
during the night. 

The king’s first care was to send off dispatches 
by three different routes—to the queen, to an- 
nounce to her the victory which had been won that 
day, to inform her of the condition of the armics, 
and to ask that reinforcements might be sent, if 
not the next day, at all events by the day after. 

There was, in truth, nothing to apprenhend 
from the Prussians the next day, for they had 
been too thoroughly whipped to move without 
resting at least one day. 

The night was gay. Money had been distri- 
buted to the soldiers, with orders to pay for every- 
thing. The bands played “‘God save the King,” 
and the soldiers sung in chorus a song written by 
a Hanoverian voluateer to a favorite Polish 
melody. 

The next day was passed in waiting for news 
from the Bavarian army, and in dispatching cou- 
riers, those first sent having returned with prom- 
ises which were never realjzed. 

Early in the morning an armistice was proposed 
to the Prussians, in order to bury the dead. The 
Prussians refused, and the Hanoverians proceeded 
to perform this pious duty by themselves, 

The soldiers, armed with spades, dug great pits, 
twenty-five feet long and eight feet wide, ond the 
dead were laid in these in two rows. 

Four thousand men under arms, with the king 
and the prince royal at their head, stood erect and 
uncovered, while the bands played Beetioven’s 
funeral march. A squad of artillerists passed be- 
tween the pits and fired a salvo over each, as an 
expression of military mourning. 

The municipal authorities who had come to 
thank the king for the orders he had given to the 
soldiers, and which had been strictly observed by 
the latter, remained and assisted at the ceremony. 

At eleven o’clock in the evening the northern 
pickets reported that a large Prussian force was 
advancing by way of Mulhausen. This was Gen- 
eral Manteuffel’s corps. 

On the third day after the battle the Hano- 
verian army was stiil without news of the Bava- 
rian army, and found itself surounded by thirty 
thousand men. 

Toward noon a lieutenant-colonel came with a 
flag of truce from General Manteuffel to summon 
the king to surrender. 

The king answered that he knew perfectly well 
that he was hemmed in on all sides, but that he, 
his son, his staff, his officers, and soldiers, wero 
resolved to die, to the very last man, rather than 
capitulate, unless honorable terms were offered. 

The necessity for a capitulation was urgent 
There were but three hundred rounds of artiller) 
ammunition. The army had but three days’ pro- 
visions left. The whole court, the king included, 
had dined on a emal) piece of boiled beef with 
some potatoes; the soup was served out to the 
wounded, Each of the guests had one—and only 
one—glass of wretched beer. 

They discussed every article of the proposed 
capitulation, prolonging the matter as much as 
possible, still hoping to hear from the Bavarian 
army. 

Finally, during the night, the following con- 
ditions were agreed to between General Man- 
teuffel, on the part of the King of Prussia, and 
General Arentschild, on the part of the King of 
Hanover, 


The Hanoverian army is disbanded, and the 
men will return to their homes. 

All the officers and sub-officers will be left un- 
disturbed, and will be permitted to retain their 
arms and baggage. The King of Prussia guar- 
antees their pay in perpetuity. 

The king, the prince royal, and their respect- 
ive suites are free to go where they will. The 
king's private fortune remains untouched, and is 
not to be confiscated. 


When the capitulation was signed, General Man- 
teuffel rode to the king’s headquarters, 

As he entered his Majesty’ cabinet, he said to 
him: 

“T am grieved, sire, to present myself before 
your Majesty under circumstances so painful; 
we, Prussians, who have had our Jena, can un- 
derstand what your Majesty is suffering. I beg 
your Majesty to inform me whither you propose 
to retire, and to give me your orders, I wiil see 
to it that nothing is wanting for your journey. 

** Monsieur,” answered the king, coldly, “‘I do 
not, as yet, know whither I shail retire while 
waiting until a Congress decides whether I am 
to remain a king or again become a simple Eng- 
lish prince ; but it will probably be to my father. 
in-law, the Duke of Saxe-Altenbourg, or to hia 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria. In either case, 
I have no need of your protection, for which, how- 
ever, I thank you.” 

The king’s first aide-de-camp set out for Vienna 
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the same day, to request permission for his mas- 
ter to retire into the Austrian territory. 

As soon as this request reached Vienna, the 
emperor sent an aide-de-camp to serve as guide 
to the king, and to accompany him to Vienna. 
The aide-de-camp carried the order of Maria 
Theresa for the king, and the patent of Chevalier 
for the prince. 

On the same day the king sent off as couriers, 
to announce his arrival to his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria, Monsieur Meding, Councilor of 
the Regency, Monsieur de Platen, his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Monsieur de Brandis, his 
Minister of War. 

The prince royal invited Benedict to accompany 
him. 

Benedict had never been to Vienna, so he ac- 
cepted the invitation. But he made his condi- 
tions. His life, as at Hanover, was to be com- 
pletely separate from that of the court. 

Lenhart’s account, which had been left, as the 
reader knows, to Benedict’s discretion, remained 
to be settled. Benedict had kept Lenhart seven- 
teen days, 80 he gave him four hundred francs, 
with one hundred francs additional for drink 
money. 

Lenhart responded to this unexpected gene- 
rosity by declaring that his attachment to the 
house of Hanover was so great, that he was un- 
willing to return to Branswick, since Brunswick 
had become a Prussian town. 

This declaration brought him two hundred 
francs from the King of Hanover, and one hun- 
dred francs from the prince royal. 

After that Lenhart’s resolution wastaken. He 
decided to sell all the carriages and horses he had 
at Branswick, and with the proceeds, and the 
money which had been given him, he would es- 
tablish himself in the livery stable business at 
Frankfort, a free city, where he would never see 
a Prussian. 

His brother Hans was at service in Frankfort 
with the Chandroz family, one of the first in that 
city. The Baroness de Below, Madame de Char- 
droz’s daughter, was the burgomaster’s god- 
daughter. With such patronage he could not fail 
to prosper. Benedict promised him his custom if 
he ever returned to Frankfort. 

The most touching adieux were exchanged be- 
tween Benedict and Lenhart, and especially be- 
tweed Lenhart and Fringant. 

Lenhart departed for Frankfort. The king, 
the prince royal, Benedict, and Fringant, be- 
fore going to Vienna, took up their quarters at 
the little chateau of Frohliche Wiederkehr, the 
name of which signifies ‘‘ Happy return.” 

It was thus that the prediction made to the 
king by Benedict was fulfilled: Victory, Fall, 
Exile. 





XXII.—WHAT HAPPENED AT FRANKFORT IN THE 
INTERVAL BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF LANGEN- 
SALZA AND THAT OF SADOWA. 


Frangrort watched from a distance, and with 
great anxiety, the struggle which was going on 
in other parts of Germany. However, she did 
not yet believe that she would be involved in this 
struggle. 

On the 29th of June, Prince Charles of Bavaria 
had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Federal troops. On the same day, Frankfort 
learned the news of the the victory of Lang- 
ensalza. This caused great joy throughout the 
city, although no one dared to make any exhibi- 
tion of it. 

On the 30th of June, Rudolfstadt and the Han- 
seatic cities announced their withdrawal from the 
Confederation. 

The troops of Wurtemburg and Baden passed 
through the city: the soldicrs promenaded the 
streets in gay groups of four or five, or drove 
about in hackney-coaches, 

On the 1st of July, the news came of the capit- 
ulation of the Hanoverian army. On the 3d of 
July, Mecklenburg, Gotha, and Reuss, the younger 
branch, announced their withdrawal from the 
Confederation. On the 4th of July, the Prus- 
sian newspapers accused the Frankforters of 
having driven all Prussian subjects from the city, 
even those who had been established there for 
ten years, and of having illuminated their houses 
in honor of the victory of Langensalza. 

This was not the case. But the greater the 
falsity of the news the more alarmed were the 
Frankforters, for it was evident that the Prus- 
sians were seeking to fasten a quarrel upon them, 

On the 5th of July, the gloom was increased 
by the news of a fresh defeat of the Ausirians, 
between Koenigsgraetz and Josephstadt. Onthe 
8th of July the first intelligence of the battle of 
Sadowa reached Frankfort. 

Everything that the fatalist doctor, Speltz, had 
said about Benedek had proved correct, He had 
lost hie head after two reverses, To speak in the 
language of Monsieur Speltz, Saturn had prevailed 
over Mars and Jupiter. What he had foreseen, 
in other respects, as to the superior armament ot 
the Prussians, joined to their natural courage, 
came to pass. The Austrians had not gained any 
advantage in any one encounter. The only vic- 
tory won over the Prussians was that which had 
been won by the King of Hanover. 

But that which especially alarmed Frankfort 
was the order, issued by the Federal military 
commission, to throw up entrenchments in the 
vicinity of the city. 

This time the Senate roused itself from its 
apathy. It rose and protested to the Diet that 
*“ Frankfort isan open city, which neither can, nor 
desires to be defended.” In spite, however, of the 
protestations of the Senate, the concentration of 
troops at Frankfort went on. 

On tle 12th of July the arrival of a fresh 
body of troops was reported. These were the 


eighth corps of the Federal army, under the com- 
mand of Prince Alexander of Hesse, composed of 
Wurtemburgers, Badenese, and Hessians, and 
an Austrian brigade commanded by the Count de 
Monte Nuovo, 





As soon as he entered Frankfort, the count 
ascertained where the Chandroz family lived, and 
procured a billet on Madame the Widow Beling. 

The Count de Monte Nuovo, under which ap- 
pellation is concealed the more celebrated name 
of Newperg, is the son of Maria Louisa. 

He was a tall, handsome, elegant general, of 
some forty-eight or fifty years of age, who intro- 
duced himself to Madame de Beling with Austrian 
grace and courtesy, and who, as he bowed to 
Helene, let fall from his lips the name of Karl de 
Freyberg. 

Helene started. 

Emma, being the wife of a Prussian officer, 
alleged her recent confinement as a pretext for 
remaining in her own room, and thus avoided 
doing the honors of her house to a man against 
whom her husband might be called on to fight 
the next day. Her absence gave the Count de 
Monte Nuovo every opportunity of being alone 
with Helene. It is unnecessary to say that 
Helene, after the name pronounced by the count, 
awaited this opportunity with impatience. 

“Monsieur the Count,” said she, as soon as 
they were alone, “‘ you have uttered a name.” 

**The name of a man who adores you, mademoi- 
selle.” 

‘The name of my affianced husband,” said 
Helene rising. 

The Count de Monte Nuovo bowed, and signed 
to her to resume her seat. 

**T know that, mademoiselle,” he said. ‘Count 
Karl and I are friends, and he commissioned me 
to hand you this letter, and to inform you by 
word of mouth of his condition.” 

**Thank you, monsieur,” said Helene, as she 
took the letter. Then, impatient to read it, she 
added : ‘‘ Will you permit me ?” 

“Certainly!” said the count, bowing again; 
and he pretended to be absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a portrait of Monsieur de Beling in full 
uniform. 

The letter was full of vows of love and protesta- 
tions of tenderness such as lovers write. The 
same old phrases which yet are ever new ; flowers 
gathered on the day of the creation, and still as 
fragrant as ever, after the lapse of six thousand 
years. 

The reading of the letter finished, Helene turned 
to the count, who was still absorbed in the por- 
trait. ‘‘ Monsicur the Count!” she said, ina low 
tone, 

** Mademoiseile!” replied the count, approach-~ 
ing her. 

** Karl bids me hope that you will give me some 
details verbally, and he adds: ‘ Before we come 
to blows with the Prussians, I will have, or 
rather, we will have, the happiness of meeting 
again,’” 

“That is possible, mademoiselle : especially if | 
we don’t have to deal with the Prussians for three 
or four days.” 

** Where did you leave him?” 

** At Vienna, where he was organizing his free 
corps. We agreed to meet at Frankfort, my 
friend Kari de Freyberg having done me the 
honor to express a wish to serve under my 
orders.” 

**He tells me that his lieutenant is a French- 
man of my acquaintance. Do you know, Mon- 
sieur the Count, of whom he speaks ?” 

** Yes, he met, at the residence of the King of 
Hanover, whither he had gone to pay his re- 
spects, @ young Frenchman named Benedict 
Turpin.” 

“Ah! yes,” said Helene laughing; ‘‘ the man 
whom my brother-in-law wished me to marry, as 
a reward for the sabre-cut he received from him.” 

** Maiemoiselle,” said the Count de Monte 
Nuovo, “ tui: is a riddle to me.” 

“Tt is somewuu. sv for me too,” said Helene; 
**T will try, however, to explain it to you.” 

And she related what she knew of Frederick’s 
duel with Benedict. She had scarcely finished | 
when there was a simultaneous ring and knock | 
at the door. 

Hans ran to open it, and, as he did so, a voice, 





that made Helene start, inquired for Madame de | 
Beling. 

** What is the matter with you, mademoiselle ?” 
inquired the Count de Monte Nuovo, ‘You turn | 
pale.” 

“Tt is,” replied Helene, “ because I thought I 
recognized that voice.” 

Just then the door of the saloon opened, and 
Hans appeared. ‘“ Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘it is 
Monsieur the Count Karl de Freyberg.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Helene. “‘ I was sure I recog- 
nized him! Whereishe? What is he doing?” 

**He is down-stairs in the dining-room, asking 
Madame de Beling’s permission to pay his respects | 
to you.” 

** Do you recognize the gentleman there ?” said | 
the Count de Monte Nuovo, “ Any other than 
he would not have even inquired after your | 
grandmother, but would have come straight to 
you.” 

**And I would have forgiven him.” Then she 
added, in a iouder tone: “ Karl! my dear Karl! 
this way!” 

Karl entered, and threw himself into Helene’s | 
arms, pressing ber to his heart. 

Then, looking around, he perceived the Count 
de Monte Nuovo, to whum he heid out his hand. 

Excuse me, count,” he said, “for not having 
seen you betore. But you will easily understand 
that I had eyes only for her. Is not Helene as 
beautiful as I told you she was, count?” 

** More beautiful,” he answered. 

** Oh, my dear Helene |” exclaimed Karl, falling 
on his knees and kissing her hands. 

The Count de Monte Nuovo could not help | 
smiling. ‘My dear Karl,” he said, “I arrived 
here only an hour ago, and asked to be billeted | 
at Madame de Beling’s, in order to be able to ex- | 
ecute the commission you had entrusted to me. 
I had just finished doing so when yourang; | 
have therefore nothing more to do here. [If i | 
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| have forgotten anything, you are here and can | 





supply the omission. Shall I have the honor, 
mademoiselle, of kissing your hand ?” 

Helene held out her hand, looking the while at 
Karl as if to ask his permission, which Karl gave 
by nodding his head. 

The count kissed Helene’s hand, pressed his 
friend’s, and withdrew. 

The two lovers drewa long breath. Fortune 
vouchsafed to them, in the midst of all the politi- 
cal revolutions that were taking place, one of 
those rare moments that she vouchsafes only to 
her pets. 

The news which had arrived from the north 
was only too true; but all hope was not lost at 
Vienna. The emperor, the imperial family, and 
the treasure were to be removed to Pesth, and 
preparations were being made for a desperate re- 
sistance, 

On the other hand, the cession of Venetia to 
Italy left one hundred and sixty thousand men 
free to reinforce the army of the North. 

The main point now was to restore the morale 
of the army by a victory; and it was hoped that 
Prince Alexander of Hesse would win this victory. 

The battle would be fought, in all probability, in 
the vicinity of Frankfort. That is why Karl had 
preferred to be in the army of Prince Alexander 
of Hesse, and in the brigade of the Count of 
Monte Nuovo. 

He was sure that the former at least would 
fight. A second cousin of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, brave and courageous, it was his interest 
to risk his life to secure the triumph of the House 
of Austria, to which he belonged. 

Helene devoured Karl with her eyes. His cos- 
tume was that which she had seen him wear every 
time she had met him either going or returning 
trom the chase. However, he had a more war- 
like look, and a sterner expression on his brow. 
One felt, in looking at him, that he had a presenti- 
ment of approaching danger, and that, while 
facing it manfully, he would yet face it as one 
who clings to life, and who holds nothing dearer 
than life except his honor. 

All this time Karl’s little troop, under the com- 
mand of Benedict, his lieutenant, was bivouack- 
ing some hundred paces from the railway station, 
just under Burgomaster Felner’s window. Not 
because it had any demands to make on the au- 
thorities, for Karl had sold one of his estates, and 
every one of his men received, every day, half a 
florin for his subsistence. Every man was armed 
with a good Lefaucheux rifle, which could, like 
the needle-gun, fire eight or ten shots a minute, 
Every man also carried one hundred cartridges ; 
consequently, the hundred men could fire ten 
thousand shots. The two chiefs carried double- 
barreled rifles, 

The burgomaster, on returning from the City 
Hall, found, before his door, a little detach- 
ment wearing a strange uniform. He stopped, 
with that idle curiosity of the city man which has 
been baptized with the name of flanerie. 

After inspecting the privates, he turned to their 
commander, Before him he stopped, not merely 
with simple curiosity, but with astonishment, for 
jt seemed to him that the officer’s face was not 
unknown to him. 

And, in fact, the officer said, with a smile and 
in excellent German: ‘‘ Will Monsieur the Burgo- 
master Felner permit me to inquire after his 
health ?” 

‘* Heavens and earth!” exclaimed the burgo- 
master, “I am not mistaken. It is Monsieur 
Benedict Turpin!” 

* Bravo! I was right when I told you you had 
the organ of memory highly developed. It must 
be so for you to recognize me in this dress.” 

**So you have become a soldier ?” 

** An officer.” 

** An officer! I beg your pardon.” 

** Yes, an amateur officer.” 

**Come up-stairs then; you must be in need of 


| some refreshment, and your men must be thirsty. 


Is not that so, my lads?” 

The chasseurs began to laugh. 

**We are always more or less thirsty,” answered 
one of them, 

“Well, then,” said the burgomaster, “I'll 
send you down twenty-five bottles of wine and 
some glasses. Come, Monsieur Benedict, let us 
go up-stairs.” 

‘*Bear in mind,” said Benedict to his men, 
“that I will keep an eye on you through the win- 
dow.” 

“* Make your mind easy, captain,”’ answered the 
one who had last spoken, 

“Madame Felner,” said the burgomaster as he 
entered; “here is a captain of volunteers who 
has been billeted on us. Let us give him acor- 
dial reception.” 

Madame Felner, who was engaged at worsted- 
work, raised her head and looked at her guest. A 
sentiment, similar to that which had animated 
her husband’s countenance, passed over her own. 

“It is astonishing, my friend,” she exclaimed, 
**how much monsieur resembles the young French 
painter.” 

**Come,” said Felner, “there is no way to pre- 
serve the incognilo. Pay your respects to my 
wife, my dear Benedict ; you are recognized.” 

Benedict held out his hand to Madame Feiner, 
but the latter showed some hesitation in accept- 
ing it. 

As for the burgomaster, a slave to his promise, 
picking out the key of the cellar from the key- 
basket, he went down-stairs to select himself the 
wine in which he wished Benedict’s men to drink 
his health. 

But scarcely had the door been closed, no 
sooner did Madame Felner find herself alone with 
the young Frenchman, than, seizing in both of 
hers the hand she had just before feared to 
touch, ‘‘Oh, monsieur!” she exclaimed, “ it was 
not until after your departure that I learned that 
you had made a sinister prediction about my hus- 
band. Am I to look upon it as a pleasantry, or is 
it a reality which is to be feared ?” 

** Madame,” said Benedict, “I scarcely remem- 
ber what it was 1 had the honor to predict to 








your husband. In order to do so, it would be ne« 
cessary for me to examine his hand again.” 

“Do you then seriously believe, monsieur,”* 
asked the excellent woman, frightened, “that a 
man’s destiny can be read in his hand ?” 

“IT am too good a Christian, madame, not to 
believe what is written in the Bible.” 

‘In the Bible, monsieur? What you said to 
Monsieur Felner is written in the Bible ?” 

**No; but we read in the book of Job, chapter 
87, verse 7, ‘God puts a mark in every man’s 
hand that he may know his work.’ And Moses 
has eaid: ‘ The law of the Lord shall be written 
on thy forehead andin thy hand.’” 

** And so,” inquired Madame Felner, “he who 
endeavors to explain these signs does not commit 
an impious act ?” 

‘*No, madame,” replied Benedict ; “ and to oc- 
cupy one’s self with these important mysteries ig 
to talk with God.” 

** But,” asked Madame Felner, “is there no 
means of combating — what shall I call it?7— 
fatality ?” 

*Yes indeed, madame, Man’s will is free. 
* Homo sapiens dominabit astra,’ says Aristotle ; 
that is to say : ‘The wise man controls the stare.* 
Let Monsieur Felner give me his hand again and 
be guided by my advice, and perhaps he will 
escape his destiny.” 

“Silence!” said Madame Felner; “here he 
comes. Not a word of my fears. He would laugh 
at them.” 

** Make your mind easy.” 

“In fact Monsieur Felner was coming up-stairs, 
after having passed through the rez-de-chaussée 
and distributed his wine. 

A moment afterward shouts of “ Long live the 
burgomaster!’’ informed him that his wine had 
been found of good quality. 

* 








AN EDUCATIONAL HINT: 


Tue German schoolmasters have done @ 
good thing in shortening the total hours of their pupils’ 
studies, They have made morning sittings rather 
longer, and abolished afternoon lessons altogether. 
The result has been, we read, highly successful. That 
the full benefit of the curtailment may be reaped, we 
would suggest to those interested in education that the 
afternoons be spent by young pupils in learning that 
which at present they cannot appreciate, snd are never 
taught—the use of knowledge. Set them to tasks that 
will make them feel the want of knowledge and its 
practical value. Send them into the merchant’s count- 
ing-house, the enyineer’s office, the mechanic’s sh: 
the editor’s room; let them go into the warehouse ap 
factory, the forge and the chemical works. Let them 
join, as far as their powers permit, in the operations 
they see performed; let them learn to feel that know- 
ledge is power, and to recognize that there is a connec- 
tion between learning and prosperity, between school. 
books and fame and fortune. Boys are eminently prac- 
tical; Cut bono ? is at the head of their catechism. Show 
them that anything they can do is of use, and they will 
enter upon it with a will, so long, of course, as it does not 
involve continued and irksome labor, tor which they 
are unfitted. We have known a boy take up mensura- 
tion heart and soul from seeing and assisting at the 
taking out of ** quantities” from a builder’s plans, In 
any reformed system of education let practical work, 
such as we have indicated, take part, and there will be 
fewer dunces in the schoolroom and fewer dolts in the 
world of art and commerce, 








Tue Prince or WaLES anD FREFMASONARY. — 
Information has been torwarded to the English craft 
that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, befora 
leaving Stockholm, was entered an apprentice to Free- 
masonry, and, having speedily “passed” to the rank 
of a “fellow craft,” was raised to the full degree of a 
Master Mason, as recognized by the Order all over the 
world. It is further stated that the newly-made Royal 
brotber entered upon some of the fancy degrees, more 
practiced on the Continent than in England, and was 
made a Knight of the Masonic Order of Charles the 
Thirteenth. The present Grand Master of the English 
Order, Lord Zetland, has held his office for a quarter 
of a century, and the lodges are contributing to afuod 
for the presentation of a testimonial to him in cele. 
bration of his jong service, and following the pre- 
cedent set in the presentation ot plate weighing 1,800 
ounces to the late Grand Master, the Duke of Sussex, who 
held the office for twenty-five years. It is thought prob« 
able that the Prince will become affiliated to the Engliah 
Order, and will rise to the position held by several of 
his princely predecessors, it being understood that the 
present Grand Master desires retirement. The posi. 
tion of Grand Master, by the constitution of the craft, 
can only be held by a Prince of the blood Royal, a 
member of a noble house, or by a man of “ letters,”’ It 
may be Interesting to state that William III. was ini- 
tlated in 1690; Frederick, Prince of Wales, was ini- 
tiated 1737; Henry Frederick, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, was elected Grand Master in 1781; the Prince of 
Wales (George IV.) was initiated in 1787, cnd was 
elected Grand Master in 1790; the Duke of York and 
the Duke of Clarence (late William IV.) were initiated 
with their brother. The Duke of Kent(Her Majesty’s 
father) was initiated in 1790, and Prince William of 
Gioucester and the Duke of Cumberland (late King of 
Hanover) were initiated in 1795 and 1796. e Duke of 
Sussex was initiated in 1798, and was elected Granada 
Master in 1813, on the Prince Regent resigning his of- 
fice and becoming Grand Patron. The plate presented 
to the Duke of Sussex on his retiring from the Grand 
Mastership was returned to the Grand Lodge 4s a gift 
by the Duchess of Inverness in 1838. The Queen has 
given her active patronage to several of the Masonia 
charities, 


A pretry good story is told of a man who, 
stopping in Boston for a day, boughta cigar, and saun- 
tered out for a walk. Soon a policeman notified to him 
that he had incurred a fine of two dollars for smoking 
in the street. The stranger paid the penalty. Shortly 
after, a child who hadn't bad any breakfast or dinner 
moved his generosity, and he bestowed a remnant of 
ginger)read upon the hungry one. Thereupon a sec- 
ond officer informed him that he had violated another 
erdinance of the city, with a two dollar fine, The 
stranger handed out a three dollar bill. The officer 
presented him the change. He shook his head : “ Keep 
the wuole—I shall want to whistle presently.”’ 


A .iTTLE ragged urchin, begging in the city 
the other day, was asked by a lady who filled his bas- 
ket if bis parents were living? “Only dad, marm,” 
said the boy. “Then you have enough in your bas- 
ket now to feed the family for some time,” said the 
lady. ‘‘Ob, no, I haven’t neither,” said the lad; “ for 
dad and me keep five boarders. He does the house. 
work and I do the market’n.”’ 


A coop brother in an Eastern church had a 
call to preach. Being unable to read, be employed a 
friend to read the Scripture iessou. On ove occasion 
the chapter selected was Genesis xxii., which sontsins 
these words : “‘ These eight did Milcah bear to Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother.”” The preacher discoursed trom 
the text as follows: “‘ Brethren and sisters, ‘et us son- 
sider our blessings. Morning and evening our wives 


and daughters milk the cows, and our wants are sup- 
plied. Inthe days of good old Abraham, as you have 
heard, it took eight to milk a bear, and they did acg 





get muon at that!” 
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THE NEW CENTRAL MARKET, ON BROADWAY AND 7TH 


The New Central Market, New York City. 


For years past the condition of the mar- 
kets of New York city bas been a subject for comment 
and complaint. With three or four exceptions, all the 
old markets are in the most dilapidated and filthy con- 
dition, having insufficient means of ventilation, and 
emitting deadly stenches which arise from decayed 
vegetables and rotien planks, 

On the 28th of November last, the Central Market, 
established by Messrs. H. and E. Sacchi, and located on 
the block bounded by Broadway, Seventh avenue, 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth streets, was opened to 
the public. This being in a locality where the people 
were obliged to rely almost entirely on the grocers and 
fishmongers, who charged the most ¢xorbitant prices 
for stale and otherwise inferior articles, and being con- 
structed in a neat and substantial manner, has achieved 
a great success in the neighborhood, and has been ac- 
cepted as a model for other markets to be erected 
during the coming spring. 

The walls of the building are of brick, and are 
twenty-five feet in height. Over each of the sixty 
double glass doorways there is a fanlight, five feet 
square, swinging on pivots, which can be readily 
opened for the admission of fresh air. The vast roof, 
covering the entire structure, gradually rises from the 
sides toward the centre, where, at an elevation of thirty, 
five feet from the ground, is an immense skylight, 
formed almost entirely of glass. 

The floor is double-planked, with two thicknesses of 
felt between, the whole laid with a patent cement to 
make it perfectly water-tight and dry. The market 
contains one hundred and fifty stands, divided off into 
aisles, and again subdivided by sections, for the sale of 
meats, fish, vegetables, butter and cheese, fruits, etc. 
These stands are all handsomely planned, and are 
built of white ash and black walnut. Besides the usual 
arrangements for hanging meats on the racks on and 
near the stands, each dealer has for his individual use, 
and immediately on his premises, a patent ice-box and 
meat-safe of unusual size. 

The whole building is drained by sewers connecting 
With each stand, running through and connecting with 
the main sewers in the streets. The Croton water is 
supplied to the market by two metres, and the market 
is lighted inside and outside by over four hundred gas 
jets and about one hundred and fifty chandeliers. 

The ceiling is pine; the whole market is painted and 
kalsomined, inside and outside; water-closets for men 
in the basement, Seventh avenue side, and for women 
in the basement, Broadway side. 

The prices paid for the stalls are from $6 to $10 per 
week, according to size and locatioa. The tenants 
pay $100 bonus for a lease of five years. On every 
stall hangs a large scale, the dial of which can be seen 
by the customers. All the dealers claim that they sell 
just as cheap as at Washington Market, and some 
articles are sold at a lower price. 








STATUE OF GEN. STONEWALL JACKSON. 
Arter the death of General Stonewall Jack- 


son the government of the so-called Confederacy, at 
Richmond, where the body of Jackson was buried, 
ordered a monument to be erected over his tomb. A 
young German sculptor, Volck, doing service in the 
staff of General Hill, was commissioned with the car- 
rying out of the idea of the Confederate Government, 
and after having taken an impression of General 
Jackson’s face in plaster, he embarked at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., for his native city, Nuremberg, in Bavaria, 
to finish there the colossal statue, for which $25,000 in 
gold were appropriated. Mr. Volck, although the 
Southern rebellion was crushed by the Union, and 
nothing left of the government which employed him 
to make the statue, continued his labor and finished 
the model about November, 1867. It was intended to 
have it cast in Mr. Pelargus’s foundry at Stuttgart, 
but we are not informed if the casting has been done, 
Our illustration shows the statue of the general] in Mr. 
Volck’s studio at Nuremberg. 


Presentation to General Crant of his Com- 
mission as President of the United States. 


Art half-past ten o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, February 13th, Senstor Morton, and Representa- 
tives Pruyn, of New York, and Wilson, of Iowa, made 
their appearance at the Headqusrters of the Army for 
the purpose of presenting to Generel Grant his com- 
mission as President of the United States. General 
Grant was in his office at the time of the arrival of the 
committee, busily engaged in the transaction of his 
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Official duties. After a few congratu'atory remarks, 
Senator Morton addressed the President-elect, an- 
nouncing the presence of the committee appointed by 
Congress to notify him of his election to the Chief 
Magistracy of the United States, and assuring bim that 
the people believed he would apply to the duties of his 
distinguished office the same energy, integrity, and 
patriotism that had characterized him in tormer 
spheres of duty. 

The President-elect, on receiving his commission at 
the hands of Senstor Morton, announced his determi- 
nation to carry out faithfu'ly the ebligations of the of- 
fice to which he had been chosen, and to associate with 
him in the administration of the Government men 
who were pledged to principles of economy, retrench- 
ment, and honesty. 

General Grant spoke without any reserve, and bis re- 
marks were received by the Congressional committee 
with every mark of approbation. The presentation 
was witnessed by aboul twenty persons, including the 
committee and the members of General Grant’s staff, 
and the ceremony had been completed at the hour 
when the public, anticipating a more demonstrative 
reception of the commission, began to pour into the 
Headquarters of the Army. 
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AVENUE, 48TH AND 49TH STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, 


The Dead Sea of the West. 


Tue shores of Lake Mono, in the vicinity of 
the water, have a whitish color, arising from the preva- 
lence of calcareous deposits. It well deserves the name 
suggested by an early visitor—the “‘ Dead Sea of the 
West,’”” Not even that wondrous sea, whose bitter 
waters wash the ruined sites uf Sodom and Gomorrah, 
presents a scene of greater desolation. Fourteen years 
have passed—how short a time it seemed !—since my 
trusty guide, Yusef Badra, pointed out to me from the 
St. Saba road the shores of the Dead Sea. I could 
almost imagine myself there again. Yet for grandeur 
of scenery, and for interesting geological phenomena, 
this lake of the Western Sierras is far superior to the 
Oriental Sea. Here the traveler, whether artist, geolo- 
gist, botanist or poet, might spend many months, and 
find ample occupation for every hour of his time. 

The lake is eighteen miles in length by about ten or 
twelve in width. On the western side are distinct 
water-marks, showing that in former years it attained 
an elevation of eight hundred to one thousand feet 
above its present level. 

This would indicate a superficial area of such vast 
magnitude that it must have resembled a great inland 
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sea. On the eastern side is a gap or depression in the 
hills, through which it must have flowed, covering an 
immense area of the great Waiker’s River Basin. It is 
not improbable that it was once a continuous sea to 
Walker’s Lake. But I will not hazard any conjectures on 
this point; for when one goes beyond the bare facts, as 
he sees them, in such a country as this, the imagina- 
tion is bewildered, 

A vague idea possesses the mind that all the great 
interior basins, including that of Salt Lake, might have 
formed a grand intermediate ocean, stretching from 
the far north to the Gulf of California, between the 
great parallel ranges of the Cascades and Sierra Neva- 
das to the west, and the Rocky Mountains to the east. 

On the Sierra side of the lake there are points of 
woodland which extend some distance into the water. 
Back from the shore deep cafions, rocky and precipi- 
tous, with ridges of pine on each side, cut their way 
into the heart of the mountains; and huge boulders, 
hurled down from the dizzy heights, stand like castles 
on the beach. 

From innumerable ravines fresh-water springs and 
streams pour their tribute into the lake. There is no 
visible outlet; yet the bitterness of the water is re- 
tained, and there is seldom a perceptible rise. Even 
in the great flood of 1862, when every ravine poured 
down a roaring wrrent, the rise did not exceed a few 
inches; and during the continuance of the flood, after 
the reception of the first volume of water, the level of 
the lake remained unchanged. It would seem that 
there is no evidence that the surplus water again 
reaches the surface. The probability is that it becomes 
absorbed in the dry sands of the desert. 

On the eastern shore low plains or alluvial bottoms, 
encrusted with alkali, show in distinct curvicular rims, 
composed of calcareous deposiis, the gradual retro- 
cession of tbe lake to its present level, The beach is 
sirewn with beautiful specimens of boracic or alkaline 
encrustations. Weeds, twigs, stones, and even dead 
birds and animals, are covered by this peculiar coating, 
and present the appearance of coral formations. Some 
specimens that I picked up are photographic in the 
minuteness and delicacy of their details, When broken 
open, the fibres of leaves, the feathers of birds, the 
grain of wood, are found impressed in the calcareous 
molding with exquisite perfection. Almost every con- 
ceivable variety of form may be found among these en- 
crustations. White columns and elaborate facades, 
like those of the ruined temples of Greece, stand on 
the desert shore to the north. Archways and domes 
and embattlements are represented with astonishing 
fidelity. It is commonly supposed that these are form- 
ations of white coral; but there can be no doubt that 
they are produced by the chemical action of the water, 
which at frequent intervals is forced up through the 
fissures of the earth by subterranean heat. These 
springs are numerous, and probably form around 
them a base of calcareous matter, which by constant 
accretions rises above the surrounding level. 

A curious and rather disgusting deposit of worms, 
about two feet high by three or four in thickness, 
extends like a vast rim around the shores of the lake. 
I saw no end to it during a walk of several miies along 
the beach. These worms are the larve of flies, origin- 
ally deposited in a floating tissue on the surface of the 
water. So far as I could discover, most of them were 
dead. They lay in a solid oily mass, exhaling a peculiar 
though not unpleasant odor in the sun. Swarms of 
small black flies covered them to the depth of several 
inches. Such was the multitude of these flies that my 
progress was frequently arrested by them as they flew 
up. Whether they were engaged in an attempt to 
identify their own progeny, or, cannibal-like, were de- 
vouring the children of their enemies, it was impossi- 
ble to determine. The former seemed to be rathera 
hopeless undertaking amid such a mixed crowd. The 
air for a circle of several yards was blackened with these 
flies, and their buzz sounded like the brewing of a dis- 
tantsiorm. My eyes, nose, mouth and ears were filled. 
I could not beat them off. Wherever they lit there 
they remained, sluggish and slimy. I fain had to rush 
out of reach and seek a breathing-place some distance 
from the festive scene. 

It would appear that the worms, as soon as they at- 
tain the power of locomotion, creep up from the wa- 
ter, or are deposited on the beach by the waves during 
some of those violent gales which prevail in this re- 
gion, The Mono Indians derive from them a fruitfal 
source of subsistence. By drying them in the sun and 
mixing them with acorns, berries, grass-seeds and 
other articles of food gathered up in the mountains, 
they make a conglomerate called cuchaba, which they 
use as a kind of bread. Iam told it is very nutritious 
and not at all unpalatable. The worms are also eaten 
in their natural condition. It is considered a delicacy 
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to fry them in their own grease. When properly pre- 
pared by a skillful cook they resemble pork “crack- 
lings.”” Iwas not hungry enough to require one of 
these dishes during my sojourn, but would recommend 
any friend who may visit the lake to eat a pound or two 
and let me know the result at his earliest convenience. 
In fact, I don’t yearn for fat worms as an article of diet, 
though almost any kind of food is acceptable when my 
appetite is good. There must be hundreds, perbaps 
thousands of tons of these cleaginous insects cast up 
on the beach each year. There is no danger of starva- 
tion on the shores of Mono. The inhabitants may be 
snowed in, flooded out, or cut off by aboriginal hordes, 
but they can always rely upon the beach for fat meat. 

No other insect or ani- 
mal that I could ‘hear of 
exists in the waters of the 
lake. The concurrent 
testimony of the settlers 
is, that nothing contain- 
ing the vital principle is 
indigenous to the water. 

It is possible, however, a 
that scientific research 
may develop variousforms } 
of animalcule. Fish are ir | | 
not found in any of the > 
streams that fall into it, ' 
even bigh up in the Sierra | 
Nevadas. Yet in adja- he 
cent streams that form 
the sources of supply to 
Owen’s aud Walker’s riv- 
ers there is a great abund- 
ance of fish. 

No analysis, I believe, 
has yet been made of the 
water of this lake. It is 
strong and bitter to the 
taste, and probably con- 
tains borax and soda. To 
the touch it feels soft and 
soapy; and, indeed, has 
much the effect of liquid 
, Shaving soap. Upon being 
rubbed on the skin or 
any foreign substance, it 
makes an excellent lather. 
For washing purposes it is 
admirable. I washed my 
head in it and was aston- 
ished at the result. To 
quote the language of a 
patent advertisement—it 
removes the dandruff 
from the hair, purifies 
the skin, causes a healthy 
giow, takes the grease out 
of cloth, and is especially 
as a general 
expurgator. The only 
difficulty I found about it 
is that it shrinks up the 
flesh when steeped in it 
for any great length 
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time, like a strong decoction of lye, and is hard to get 
rid of without a subsequent application of tresh water. 
I think it would extract a)l the flesh, blood and muscu- 
lar tissue out of the human body, and form the usual 
calcareous deposit over the bones in a very short time. 
Its buoyant properties are even more remarkab!e than 
those of the Dead Sea. To sink in it requires the 
strongest efforts of astrong swimmer. But one might 
almost as well sink as float in a case of wreck; for in 
eitber event his chance of life would,be slender. 

There are two islands situated a few miles from the 
northern shore, one of which is about two miles in 
length by one and a half in width: the other is smaller. 
Detached rocks extend around these for some distance 
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WAITING FOR BREAKFAST—SCENE AI THE DOOR OF THE HOWARD MISSION, FIVE POINTS, NEW YORE. 


into the water. The larger island has a singular vol- 
cano in *the interior, from which issue hot water and 
steam. Within afew yards of the boiling spring, the 
water of which is bitter, a spring of pure fresh water 
gushes out of the rocks, This is justly regarded as 
the greatest natural wonder of the lake. 





WAITING FOR BREAKFAST. 


To MAKE a study of human nature, if not in 
its most forlorn condition, at least in one that appeals 
strongly to the sympathy of the kind-hearted, we re- 
commend the philosopher, especially if he be a prac- 
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CONGRESSIONAL PESTS—-A CLERICAL PHILANTHROPIST IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES,—SEE PAGE 393. 
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tical philanthropist, to visit one of those charitable in- 
stitutions in the city of New York where food is dis- 
tributed to the poor. At the Howard Mission in the 
Five Points, on every Sunday morning, a warm and 
substantial breakfast is furnished to those who are 
driven by hunger to apply at the hospitable gate. The 
destitute of every age and both sexes, from the white - 
haired, decrepit pauper to the little ragged child who 
cw hardiy toddle to the place of ente:tainment, 
baunt the door of the Mission in the early morning, 
and impatiently await the hour tor the welcome repast, 
the only one, in many cases, upon which they can de- 
pend until the morrow brings them there again. Our 
engraving represents a group of these half-famished 
creatures, a sad piciure to 
contemplate, but still pos- 
sessing some of the ele- 
ments of the grotesque, 
and pot so sorrowful as 
other scenes of destitu- 
tion that the great and 
rich metropolis might ex- 
hibit. 


The Assassination of 
the Governor of 
Burgos. 


Tue latest foreign 
mails bring details of the 
assassination of the Gove 
ernor of Burgos, Spain. 
The crime was accom- 
panied by the most dis- 
gusting details. On the 
morning of Saturday, 
January 22d, it was known 
that the Governor had 
received orders to take 
an inventory of the vari- 
ous art treasures and 
articles of vertu collected 
in the cathedral, and 
that the ecclesiastical 
bodies regarded this step 
as a gross infringement 
of their rights, as well as 
a sacrilegious act on the 
part of the national gov- 
ernment. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, Sefior 
Gutierrez de Castro, the 
Governor, proceeded to 
the cathedral, accom- 
panied by a notary, « 
goldsmith, and an agent 
of the police. He was 
coldly received by the 
archbishop and by the 
other members of the 
clergy who were present. 
After a slight altercation 
the Governor commenced 
taking the inventory, 
whereupon the arch- 
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Bishop, in great anger shouted out ““Thiewen.” end) IF YOUR DRUGGIST DON'T | LICENSED BY THE A BRILLIANT PAPER. 


him. In a few moments the unfortunate Governor was 
surrounded by the mob, who had been admitted by the 
priesis and the seminarists. 

The Governor was insulted and beaten, as well as the 
persons by whom he was accompanied. One of the 
mob felled him to the ground by a blow on the head 
with a batchet, whereupon the assassins threw them- 
selves upon the body and dragged it to the foot of the 
staircase at the principal gate of the church, thence 
into the streets, where they stopped for a moment to 
out off the nose, tear out the eyes, and mutilate it ina 
hideous manner. The anfortunate man was still alive, 
but was at last killed by his head being severed from 
his body. It is stated that this murder was witnessed 
by the gendarmes, who made no aitempt either to pre- 
vent it or arrest the perpetrators. A cavalry officer 
who arrived on the spot immediately after the murder, 
as the mob were about to drag the corpse through the 
town, shouting cries of exultation, drew his sword and 
tbrew himself upon the wretches, striking to the right 
and left with his sabre, whereupon the cowardly mur- 
derers fled before a single man, 








An ambitious fellow in Indiana appealed, 
over his own sigvature, ‘Too thee mechannicks and 
laburinge men ot my native town. I wil! reprizent yeu 
in the Stait assemblee irrispeotit of pollytics, relijion, 
or eddicashun.”’ 


Ir was Jonas Littleton, of Massachusetts, 
who made the following remark about Salem Hotel, 
after he had been on aocircuit. Some one asked him 
how he found the table. ‘How ?” growled the judge. 
“Everything cold but the water, aud everything sour 
but the pickles.” 


A Frenceman who had purchased a country- 
bog was complaining of the want of birds in his gar- 

en. 

“Set some traps,”’ replied an old officer, “ and they'll 
come. I was once in Africa, and there wasn’t supposed 
to be a woman within two huvdred miles. Ihunga 
pair of earrings and a bracelet upon a tree, and the 
next morning I found two women under the branches.”” 


A youne lady in Philadelphia having been 
observed to d an hour or two daily walking in the 
sunny part of the Back yard without bonnet or sun- 
shade, was asked why she acted so imprudently. 
“Why, mother,” replied the miss, ‘“‘ you know I can’t 

0 out of town this summer, so I am trying to get sun- 
uarned before other folks get back, and make them be- 
lieve that I bave been away, too.” 


Drary For 4 Weex.—Sunday—Day of rest ; 
of course nothing can be done, 

Monday—Being early in the week, don’t be too preci- 
pitate in beginving anything. 

Tuesday—Determine vot to let the week go by with- 
out achieving something brilliant. 

Wednesday—Resolve on vigorous measures for to- 
morrow. . 

Thursday—Mature yesterday’s deliberations, 

Friday—Rather too late in the week to do anything. 

Saturday—Give yourself up to society and consult 
friends (who know best) what is to be done next week. 


Some one tells a story of a certain deacon, 
who was one of the best of men, but by nature very 
irascible. Acow was so exceedingly disorderly, as the 
deacon was attempting to milk her ous morning, that 
the old Adam got the betier of bim, and he vented his 
excited feelings in a volley of execrations very undea- 
conish in their character, At this moment the good 
deacon’s pastor appeared unexpectedly on the roene, 
and announced his presence by ssying: ‘‘ Why, dea- 
con, can it be? Are you swearirg?” ‘ Well, parson,” 
replied the deacon, “ I didn’t think so of any one beiny 
near by : but the truth is, I never shall enjoy religion 
as long as I keep this cow.” 


Wartcnes, C. O. D.—A recent advertise- 
ment of the National Watch Company contained a se- 
vere reflection on all parties who have advertised to 
send Watches C. 0. D. Messrs. Fuller & Co. of thin 
city have advertised for a long time in THe Trisvre 
that they would send genuine Waltham or Elgin 
Watches C. O. D., and from satisiactory information, 
we have no doubt of their integrity and fair deeling. 
We have never heard of a sinvie instance of complaint 
on the part of any buyer that he did not get precisely 
what he ordered and what they had advertised to send. 
We have no interest in the competition between deal- 
ers in watches, but buyers have, and if they order a 
Waltham or an Elgin Watch of Fuller & Co., we have 
no dcubt they will receive it.—New York Tribune, 
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AVE IT, send $5 to Dr. Wolcott, 170 
Chatham square, N. ¥., and you will get a pint of 
Pars Part, or six pints of ANNIHILATOR, free of ex- 


| press charges, 





The Literary Excitement of the Day! 
Retribution 5 


OR, 


The Story of a Life. 


The opening chapters of this great romance, the most 
exciting and absorbing of any published in years, will 
appear in Namber Seven of 


THE NEW WORLD, 
which will he published on 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 
83> Do not fail to obtain 


THE NEW WORLD, 


and, with its many other interesting stories, read that 
ot 


1869. 


RETRIBUTION. 


For sale everywhere. 
HITCHCOCK'S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC 


BO KPiecces for $1.5O. 








No. 1. Captain Jinks 
. Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin? 
We'd Betler Bide a Wee. 
Blue Eyes. 
Not for Joseph 
Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. 
I Really don’t think I shall Marry. 
. Praise of Tears. 
. Champagne Charlie. 
. Skating Rink Polka. 
. Genevieve Waits. 
. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
. Lhe Danish Boy’s Whistle, 
. Little Maggie May. 
. Maggie's Secret. 
His Love Shines over All, 
The Old Cottage Clock. 
. Silver Chimes. 
The Rose of Erin. 
Arnvin-Arm, (Polka Mazur‘a.) 
- She Might Not Suit Your Fancy. 
. Riding Down Broadway. 
. Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
. Still I’. Love Thee. 
The Passing Bell, (Sacred Song.) 
. Take Back the Heart, 
. See the Conquering Hero Comes. 
There’s a Charm in Spring. 
Up in a Balloon, 
. Olympic Scholtische. 


_ 
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(Inst’l.) 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and 
Periovical Stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cents 
eath. Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
9h Seeing Street, New York (Under St. Nicholas Hotel). 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





PROTECT YOUR LIFE AND PROPERTY WITH A 


FIRE:EXTINGUISHER 


Send for Circular, U. 8, FIRE EX. CO., 8 Dey st., N.Y, 
699-702 





The Literary Excitemert of the Day! 
Retribution, 


OR, 


The Story of a Luife. 


The opening chapters of this great romance, tae most 
exciting and absorbing of any published iu years, will 
appear in Number 8-ven of 


THE NEW WORLD, 
whieh will be published on 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1869. 
aa Do vot fail to obtain 


THE NEW WORLD, 


a with its many other interesting stories, read that 
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For sale everywhere, 


NEW MUSIC. 








Velocipede Galop—Illustrated - - 5) cents. 
Telegram—New Waltz. Strauss .  @ @ 
Kitty McGee, 35 cents. Haunting Thoughts 40 “ 
You'll Sometimes Think of Me - - - oo « 
On the Beach at Long Branch - . - 90 


Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15 cents each, Music 
mailed. FREDERICK BLUME 
1,125 Broadway, &. ¥. 








RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
other popular Oprras, for Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly bound in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most ex‘ensive catalogue of 
Modern Masic in the World. Mailed free on application, 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





New Musical Work. 
The Standard Singing School. 


A comeiote Method for the Cultivation and Develop- 
ment of the Voice, and for acquiring the Art of Singing, 
based upon the celebrated School of Garcia, With ad- 
ditions and adaptations to the Eng'ish language, pre- 

ared for the use of Conservatories, Classes and Private 

eachers. By L. H. Southard. Price $3. Sent " 
— OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Wash. 
ngton st., Boston. CHAS. H, DITSON, 711 Broadway, 
New York. 


The TIhangham Etotel, 
LONDON, 
JA. ES M. SANDERSON, 
(Formerly of New York), 
MANAGER, 





700-707 








se Splendid False Mustaches, that 
cannot be told from natural ones, 75 cents each, extra 
fine, $1. Address B. FOX & CO., 34 Varick stree', 
New York city. 699-702 


699-702 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
s.N. BROW T ce CoO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Carriage ani Buggy Wheels. Send for ay list. 
696-7080 





@ year can be made by live agents selling 
my new and valuable invention. Adress 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second 8t., Baltimore, Md, 















— Es, 
ae ae : 
Superbly Enamelled Snow White, $1, by mail orex; rc 


JOHN FOGGAN & CO., 73 Nassau St., N. Y. 
700-703 


$3 WONDER. 


INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 


Only THREE DOLLARS. Simple, practical, and dur- 
able. Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted for 
all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it, An 
elegant Gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect order 
on receipt of price, $3. Address INDUSTRY SEWING 
MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 700-703 
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Inspiration, Psychomancy, or Soul 
Charming. 


A wonderful book; it shows how either sex can 
inspire or fascinate with love any one they wish, in- 
stantly. (Al! possess this power.) It teaches how any 
person with common sense can get rich. Alchemy, 
Brilliant Chemical Discoveries, Dr. Dee’s and Allen’s 
Caballa, Magical Confections, Bindings, Sorceries, In- 
cantations Against Beaste, Serpents, Fire, or Water, 
Hippocritus and Democritus on Demonology, Natpral 
and Celestial Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Marriage 
Guide, a rich French Novil, and a thousand other won- 
ders. This book is the only one of the kind in the 
English latguage. Half a million — already rold. 
Sent by mail for 25 cents, Address T. WILLIAM & CO., 
Publishers, South Seventh street, Philadeipbia. 

j YATT’S GREAT CURE for Consumrrion 
and Inrr1atory DisornpErs; stops expectoration, 
gives appetite, expels impure matter, cleanses the sys- 
tem, restores the patient, or no charge. Sample by 
mail free. Address SAYRE & CO., Broadway and Ful- 
ton street, New York. 700-703 
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Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are 
guaranteed to cnre the very worst cases of bronchial 
disease. This is no idle statement. Sufferers, take 
heed ere it is too 
soon be a settled 


te—your bronchial sffection may 
ption, 





UNITED STATES 


AUTHORITY. 
§. C. THOMPSON & CO0.’S 
GREAT 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cottons» 
Fancy Goods, Albums, Bibles, Silver- 
Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather and 
German Goods of every de=- 
acription, ete., etc. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 

NE DOLLAR EACH, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you are to 
receive. 

The most a ee and economica) method of doing 

usiness in the country. 

The Goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each to pay for postage, printing, etc. It is then 
at the option of holders whether they will send one 
dollar for the article or not. 

By Parronizine THIs SALE you have a chance to 
exchange your goods, should the article mentioned on 
the printed slip not be desired. 

The Smaliest Articie sold for ONE DOL- 
LAR can be exchanged for Silver. 
Plated, Five-Bottled Revolving 
Castor, or your Choice of a 
large bmg A of other Ar- 
ticles upon Exchange list, 
comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 

double the amount. 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 
We send as commission to Agents— 
For a Club of Thirty, and §3, 
One of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton, Ladies’ 
Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordeon, 
set of stecl-bladed Knives and Forks, Violin and Bow, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Cloth 
Boots, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Alhambra 
Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White Wool 
Blanket, 15 yards best quality Print, 12 yards Delaiue, 
1 dozen Linen Dinner Napkins, etc, 
For a Club of Sixty, and $6, 
One of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards couble 
width Waterproof Cloaking, Ladies’ Double Wool Shawl, 
Lancaster Quilt, Alpaca Dress Pattern, Engraved 
Silver Plated six-bottled Revolving Castor, Set of Ivory- 
Handled Knives, with Silver-Plated Forks, Pair of All- 
Wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, 30 yards Print 
or @ Marseilles Quilt, Double Eight-Keyed Accordeon, 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 33g yards Doeskin for Suit etc. 

For a Ciub of One Hundred, and $10, 
65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants, and 
Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair of Splendid Rose 
Blankets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 25 yards 
Hemp Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid 
Alpaca Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting-Cased Watch, 
Single-Berre! Shot Gun, Sharp’s Revolver, One Pair Fine 
Damask Table Covers, with One Dozen Dinner Napkins 
to match, Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, 1,800 pages, etc. 

a@ For additional list of commissions see circular. 
COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upward. 
Make your letters short and plain as possible. 


Take Particular Notice of This: 


ae Be SURE and Send Money in ALL 
CASES by REGISTERED LETTER, 
which can be sent from any Post Office. 

This way of ‘sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 

We cannot be responsible for monry lost, unless 
some precautions are taken to insure its safety. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State, 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 


700-3 Boston, Mass. 


"The Literary Excitement of the Day ! 
Retribution; 


OR, 


The Story of a Life. 


The opening chapters of this great romance, the most 
exciting and absorbing of any published in years, will 
appear in Number Seven of 


THE NEW WORLD, 


which will be published on 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1869. 
az Do not fail to obtain 


THE NEW WORLD, 


and, with its many other interesting stories, read that 
0. 
RETRIBUTION. 


For sale everywhere. 


O VEGETABLES THINK? A curious 
and interesting oe pg Instructions in hunting 
and trapping, illustrated; Near-sightedness, cause and 
cure; Choice of Lbusiness; How to become an author; 
How to train animals, including many curious, amus- 
ing, and surprising tricks, illustrated; Magnets and 
magnetism; ‘‘ Swies honey;” Startling trick of (appar- 
ently) changing a man into a goat or other animal; Nut 
culture; Tricks of showmen; Rich men of the world, 
and how they gained their wea'th; Exposures of hum- 
bug’. quacks, and swindles, by the author of *‘ Rogues 
and Rogueries;’’ Trade secrets and money-making man- 
ufactures; Hints for the household; Family recipes; 
Games, puzzles, magic, and amusements for the young ; 
and choice miscel any for all, in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL. 


Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1,500 square 
inches of interesting -and instructive reading matter, 
attractive illustrations, etc., each month for Only 
Fifty Cents a Year. 

awe This is no advertising sheet, trashy catchpenny, 
or * ax-grinder "’—our aim is to give a first-rate, care- 
fully edited, and well-printed and illustrated paper, at 
a very reasonable price. The scarcely perceptible pro- 
fit on each subscriber pays us on our large circulation. 

B® Now is the time to subscrib>. Specimens 7c. by 
mai), or Sc, of newsdealers, none free. Try it a year— 
it will pay you. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 
street, New York. 

ae Dealers supplied by the News Companies and 
ali Wholesalers. 


PREVENTIVE BETTER THAN A 
A CURE .— Mins. Wrestow, the celebrated Female 
Physician, has just returned from P»ris, with a new in- 
vention for ladies. For pamphlet, address, with stamps, 
MRS. WINSLOW & CO., Box 4,737, New York. 698-701 











a Day for all.—-Stencilt Tool Samples 
free. Addrese A, J. Futuam, Springfield, Vt. 
698-705 








Number Seven 
Number Seven Number Seven 
Number Seven Number Seven 


Number Seven Number Seven 


= = 





is, without exception, the literary paper of the day. In 
NUMBER SEVEN 
NUMBER SEVEN 
NUMBER SEVEN 


William Lockland’s splendid Romance—the most ex- 
citing, the most thrilling, the most absorbing of the 
time—entitled 


RetribLbution ; 


OR, 


The Story of a Life, 


will be commenced. It will be admirably illustrated. 
There will also be given in the pages of 


NUMBER SEVEN 
NUMBER SEVEN 
NUMBER SEVEN 
oF 
The New World 
The New World 
The New World, 


additional chapters of those exceedingly popular 
serials : 

Outwitted ; A Novel of Circumstantial Evidence, 
(by Mrs. Francis Gerry Fairfield), and 

The Ring of Fire; or, the Sorcerer of the 
Temple, by Arthur Sibley. These are supported 
by admirably-written sketches, among which are 

Bachelor Selden, Jr., by Mary E. Stevens. 

The Crimson Coat; A Story of Savage War- 
fare, by C. H. Weeks. Mlustrated. 

The Eve ofthe Wedding; A Tale of Pride and 
Crime, by Elizabeth Macay Love. Illustrated. 

Overtaken by @ Panther; A True Story, by 
A. B. Ott, 

Why the Sea is Salt; A Story of the Giant 
Wonders, by Grimm ; and, finely illustrated. A most 
entertaining sketch by Captain Mayne Reid, entitled, 

Trapped in a Tree; or, How Zeb Stump 
Crossed the Mississippi. 

The Poetical contributions are 

Roses are as Well as Yew, by William Ross 
Wallace. 

Unpublished Poems, by N; G. Shepherd ; and 

Sabbath Bells, by James Reynolds: 

In the line of entertaining, because popularly written, 
scientific articles, we have from the pen of 

Prof. C. A. Joy, of the Faculty of Columbia College 
and Lecturer on Applied Chemistry, a pleasant and 
unusually instructive and liberally illustrated paper on 
Bismuth, in which its discovery, histury, uses and 
abuses are given. 

Dr. A. K,. Gardner, of the New York Medical 
College, contributes an article, which mothers will 
read wilh interest, on 

What Shall I Give My Baby? In this paper 
the food, clothing, rest and exercise, etc.,for infants 
are tersely and clearly treated in the Docior’s usually 
attractive manner. This paper alone is worth the price 
of the paper. 

Prof. Allen, in his pleasant way, tells us what the 
people of the 

American Institute in its Polytechnic branch and 
Farmers’ Club have been doing ; and ° 

Mr. J. Ludin, Chef de Cuisine of the Metropolitan 
Hotel, gives an additional installment of his 

Dinner Table, and in unpretending language tells 
the readers of Tae NEw WoRLp what they can put in 
it, how to prepare the different dishes, and what each 
costs, 

The grand intellectual banquet, recherche and attrac- 
tive to the last degree, in 


NUMBER SEVEN 
NUMBER SEVEN 
NUMBER SEVEN 
OF 
The New World 
The New World 
The New World 


is closed with the usual relieves, namely : 
MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS, 

CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 

BUBBLES OF FUN, EIc. 
WORLD WONDERS, ETC. 
The New World 
NUMBER SEVEN 

The New World 

NUMBER SEVEN 
The New World 


can be obtained of any newspaper-dealer, I+ is for 





gale every where, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-9 





The Literary Excitement of the Day ! 
Retribpution ; 
OR, 


The Story of a Life. 


The opening chapters of this great romance, the most 
exciting and absorbing of apy published in years, will 
appear in Number Seven of 

THE NEW WORLD, 
which will be published on 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1869. 
az Do not fail to obtain 
THE NEW WORLD, 
and, with its many other interesting stories, read that 
RETRIBUTION. 


For sale everywhere. 





GENTS, FARMERS, GARDEN" RSand 
JA FRUIT GROWERS. — Send for particulars 
ot * Best Improved Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator aid 
Insect Desir oyer."" Samples to test will be forwarded to 
any part of the Unite1 States, and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in every Counly in 
the United States, Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 698-701 


| AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Wonderful, 

4 Carious, Amusing. 25 cents a package. Dozen 

p.ckages for $1.50, W. C. WEMYSS, 38 Astor place, N.Y. 
697-709 


\ APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
4 Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Spear, Princivcal. 
Fifty-sixth semi-annual Term opens March 4th, 1869. 
Facilities and Location unsurpassed. 699-70leow 





Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tue twenty-third edition of this popular and useful work 
which has met with so great favor in the past, much enlarged 
and improved, containing descriptive lixts of all Flower and 
Gar. Seeds worthy of cultivation, embracing over 2,500 varieties ; 
to which is added allthe nove'tics in F lowers and Vegetables for 
1869; also 200 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
(From J. Hobbins, M. D., Madison, Wis., Pres. Wis. State Tort. 

Soc., and Cor. Member of the Royal Hort. Soc. of England.) 

“Please accept my thanks for your ‘Guide.’ I think you 
ought to call it ‘The Garden Companion.’ It is at once very 
usefully and conveniently arranged; a sort of ready reference 
book, very ornamentally got up; one of those few books I find 
fitted for any table often wanted and always at hand.” 

(From Andrew 8. Fuller, Hort. Ed. of * N. ¥. Sun.”} 

“There is no use in denying the fact that Washburn's Cata- 
logue is the handsomest thing of the kind ever got up in this 
country.” 

The above work comprises 10 pages. Tastefully bound in cloth, 
with two beautiful Colored Plates, — one stec!, — besidesone hun- 
dred other engravings. Price 50 cents, post paid. Paper Cover, 
one Colored Pinte, one hundred Engravings, post paid, 25 cents. 

Address SHBURN & CO., 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mags. 
699-70leow 





BSOLUTE DIVORCES legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, non-support, etc., sufficient 
cause. No publicity. No charge until divorce obtained. 
Advice free. M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N.Y. 





GENTS WANTED in every town to sell the cele- 

p brated Clipper Mowers and //eapers—Lightest draft 

and most durable machines made. Send for circular. 

CurprpeER Mower & REAPER Co., 12 Cliff st., New York. 
699-702 





CIGAM YRETSYM DNA HTRIM. 
QENT ON RECEIPT OF A POSTAGE 
hk) Stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau Street, 
New York. tf 


Now is the Time to Subscribe 
FOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Illustrated Newspaper— 





One copy one y.ar, or 52 numbers......... $4 00 

O:e copy six mnths, or 26 numbers....... 2 00 

One co, y for thirteen weeks............. «++ 100 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......-.+ 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy thirteen weeks........seeeeceees +» 100 


Illustrirte Zeitung (Germon)— 


One copy one year, or 52 numbors......06.. 4 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy for thirteen weeks.........-+-+e++ 1 00 
Dustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or its equivalent 

One copy one y. ar, or 52 numbers.......... 12 00 

One copy six montbs, or 26 numbers,....... 6 00 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 3 00 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weckly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... «- 125 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers......... - 850 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 50 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......0+++. 150 


CLUB TERMS. 


Tilustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person ¢etting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
Bon getting up club, 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to on» address, $14, with extra copy to 
peison getting up club. 

filustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five co; ies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three co ies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription, Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lesiie’s Itivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, OF FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CoR- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Ffour copies, $6, 
c py to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club, 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 


with extra 





Newspaper, ONe year.......-..sccccccese $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s | 
Magazine, one year,.........+00++ eccccere 7 00 





One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim. 
ney Corner and Pieasant Hours..... 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Budget,............... 
One copy one year Iilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BBUMS... 2. ccccccccvccscveccecccrcccccsssces 10 00 


UNIIED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Magazrye, four cents; 
on each copy of the ILtvsrnaTep Newspaper, I.vs- 
JRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zeizuno, Bupoet or Fun, and Pieasant Hovrs, two 
cenis; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-cflice, on the Lapy’s MaGazine, six 
cenis per quarter; on the ILLustraTEp NtwspPareR 
ILusTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUsTRIRTE ZeEITUNG, 
five cents per quarier; on the Bupeetr or Fux, Boys’ 
AND Ginis’ WEEKLY, and PLzasant Hovrs, three cents 


per quarter. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
Box 4141, P, U., New Yorks 


5 00 | 


} 
/ 





| ceipts acded 


HE PAINTER’S HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hand without a 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cents; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actcr’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 

cents. Send orders to 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


“ Star Spangled Banner.” 








1,000 of the Splendid Engraving, 
“PAST AND FUTURE,” 


GIVEN AWAY every weck. A $2 Engraving and a 
splendid 40 column Ledger size p»per a whole year for 
only 75 cents. Money refunded to ali not satisfied. En- 
eriving sent on roller, with first number of paper. 

NOW IS THE TIME. A whole year’s paper and 
splendid Eagraving only 75 cents. Specimens, etc., 
for 6 cents. Address 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 


701-3 Hinsdale, N. H. 





9 CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
ae to “‘ Marie LEAves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains mattcr of interest and importance to every- 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 





The Literary Excitement of the Day ! 


Retribution; 


oR, 
‘The Story of a Life. 


The opening chapters of this great romance, the most 
exciting and absorbing of any published in years, will 
appear in Numoer Seven of 

THE NEW WORLD, 
which wil! be published on 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1869. 
A@ Do not fail to obtain 
THE NEW WORLD, 
- with its many other interesting stories, read that 
“ - _ RETRIBUTION. 


For sale everywhere. 





Iy10,000 a year can be made by selling our 100 
b bran new articles. Wanted in every family, Can 
be done indoors or out; only three bours’ labor each 
day. Inforwation and mammoth circular sent free, 

W.H. DAILY & CO, 
148 Fulton street, N. Y. 


ARESH GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS 
} pr-paid by mail. For 10 cts, per oz., the best sorts 
Asparagus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach and 
Turnip. For 15 and 25 cts. per oz., the best Cabbage, 


5 00 | Celery, Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, ‘Melon, Salsify, 


Squash and Tumato. For 40 cts. Onion and Peppers. 
‘the above aleoin 5 ct. papers. 25 sorts Garden and 
F.ower Seeds $1, Catalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato 
75 cts. per Ib.; $3 for 5 Ibs, Seeds on Commission, 
Agents wanted. B, M, Watson, Plymouth, Mass, 

701 704. 


“HUNTER’S GUIDE” 


AND 


Trapper’s Companion. 


New Ejdilion, Revised, Enlarged. Twenty New Re. 
All about Hunting, Trapping and Fieh- 
ing, Tanning and Colormg Hides and Furs. 10,000 
gold in twelve weeks. Beware of imitations. A neat 
book, Sixty-four pages, only 25 cents; 6 for $1, post- 
paid, Adiress 


HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 


701-8 Hinsdale, N. H, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Tb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 

a (Green), 80c., 90c., 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breal:fast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Ungroun®), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to send 
another order for them. 80 here you have it, in the 
shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May last, 
making five hundred and forty-four dollars and sixty- 
four cents I have sent you since that date, 
Hoping this will be as good as former packages, 
Iremain, yours, etc., 
JOHN W. HAWKINS. 


$1, $1.10, best $1.25 | 









10 Ibs. Uncolored Japan Mrs. Kempton, at $1 00 $10 00 
5 Imperial ........ o at 125 625 
3 Young Hyson....A.L.Cummings at 125 375 
2 Imperial.........Elias Stephene,at 125 250 
4 CORO 0000 csccces J.L.Chapman,at 40 160 
2 .Gunpowder...... O. A. Watirous,at 150 300 
4 Imperial ......... F. Tavior, at 125 600 
4 Young Hyson....J. Hopkius, at 125 500 
5 OOMSS ..ccccccess a at 30 150 
6 Gunpowder...... John Stephens,at 150 900 
4 Young Hyson....W. H. Doraty, at 125 600 
1 ” .++-H. Malone, at 125 125 
2 ad «++-N. Newcomb, st 125 250 
4 va «+»-N. Campbell, at 125 600 
3 Gunpowder ......dudge Miller, at 150 4650 
4 Gunpowder ...... A. Gale, at 150 600 
2 Imperial........ .Mrs. Bird, at 125 250 

74 35 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, bui larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warchouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 

N. B.—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express eharges) by sending directly to ‘The 
American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertissng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement, This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 





letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA 
SPECIALTY.—Cures legally guaranteed or money 
returned. By the Inventor of the Celebrated Patent 
Invisible Orgavic Vibrator for Incurable Deafness. 
Send 10 cents for Treatise on Deafness, Citarrh, and 
Scrofula, Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 198 Bleecker st., N. Y. 
700-703 


Great Distribution by 





The Literary Excitement of the Day ! 
RetriKvnution ; 


oR, 
‘The Story of a Life. 


The opening chapters of this great romance, the most 
| exciting and absorbing of any published in years, will 


> - ; - 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifts to*| *PPe4r in Number Seven of 


the amount of $250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 





5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 
10 “ Ty 5,000 200 “ o 100 


20 o « 1,000 | 300 “ « 50 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $750 
75 os “ Melodeons o 75to 150 

350 Sewing Machines - - - se 60to 175 


500 Fine Gold Watches - - - o 75 to 300 
Cash Prizes, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000. 
A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cents. 
Tickets, describing Prizes, are sealed in evvel pes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cents, a Sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice, and sent by mail to any address, 
The prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are immedi- 
ately sent to any address by express or return mail. 

You wil! know what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize exchanged for another of the same value. No 
Blanks. Our p.trons can depend on fair dealing. 

REFERENCES:—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes, and kindly per- 
milted us to publish them: 8. T. Wilkins, Buffalo, 
$5,000; Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; John 
D. Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without permission. 

OPprxions OF THE Press.—‘*The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.’’"— Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. “ We 
know them to bea fair dealing firm.”—WN. Y¥. Herald, 
Oct. 28. ‘A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.” —Daily News, Dec. 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agente. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed En- 
velopes contam ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for $1; 13 
for $2; 36 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters should be ad- 
dressed to HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

698-701 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NEW WORLD, 


which will be published on 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1869. 
Sa Do not fail to obtain 


THE NEW WORLD, 


and, with its many other interesting stories, read that 


| of 
RETRIBUTION. 


For sale every where. 





ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY BEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, heim, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in & most superior manner. Trico 
only $13. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for auy machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
opart withouttearingit. Wepay Agents from @75to 
$00 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made, Address, 
SECOMR & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
BT. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine end really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. ’ ae 
WANTED — AGENTS — To Sell the 

AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine 
ever invented. fill knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address, AMEMICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





694-701 








GENUINE 


ROIDE GOLD WATCH CO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 








= Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, finish, 
durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile of the 
most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. They 
P are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ and Gentlc- 
SS" men’s fine Swiss movements, $10 and $15; Patent Levers 

2 $20 ; Genticmen’s Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers, $20 ; 
22 Chronometer Balance, $25. Elaborately engraved. ail- 
B road Conductors, Engineers, Expressmen—the most exact- 
ing of ovr customers—have th rouzhly demonstrate d 
the strength, durability, accuracy and utility of our 
celebrated watches, and pronounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each Watch wart ante 1 by special 
certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co, to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their co or equal to gold, 
Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Clubs for Six Watches will receive an extra Watch tree, 
Express Companies will exhibit the Watch, etc., when requested, on receipt ct express charges both ways. Ex- 
pressed everywhere, to be paid for on delivery, except orders from Califoraia, Far Western Territories, and 
Texas, which must be accompanied with a Postal Money Order. Customers must pay all charges. Tue universal 
demand for our specialties have induced unprircipled persons to counterfeit our inimitable Watcn with worth- 
less metal watches that tarnish in a week, claiming tor them the reputation of our Oroide Gold Watches. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres't Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Only Office in the United States, No. 78 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
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FRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 








Marcu 6, 1869, 








ALOUD. 
of the greatest captains of the age.” 


‘BISHOP & REIN, 
Jeowelers, 
Under the rey Avenue Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 
695-7200 


WATERS’ 


NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron Frames, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 

The best Manufactured. Warranted for Sia Years. 


Fifty Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first-class 
makers, at ro Jor cash, or, to let, and rent 
allowed 'f purchased. Monthly Instailments received for 
same. Second-hand Instruments at great bargains. 
Illustrated catalogues mailed, Wareroonis, 481 Broad- 
wee York. HORACE WATERS. 

oF 








The Literary Excitement of the Day ! 
Retribpution; 


OR, 
The Story of a Life. 


The chapters of this great romance, the most 
exciting and absorbing of any published in years, will 
appear in Number Seven of 


THE NEW WORLD, 

which will be published on 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1869 
4a Do not fail to obtain the 

THE NEW WORLD, 
and, with its many other interesting stories, read that 
of 

RETRIBUTION. 


For sale everywhere. 





“THE VERY 


HIGHEST PRIZE.” 


To J. C. Derby, Esq., U. 8, Agent to the Exposition Uni- 

verselle, Paris, 1867. 

Dear Srr—I beg to state that the decoration granted 
to Mr. Charles R. Goodwin, was for his personal ser- 
vices, and not as the ‘‘representative’”’ of the Grover 
& Baker Sewing Machine Company ; nor was it stated or 
understood that he in any way represented that Com- 
pany at the Exposition Universelle of 1867. 

I remain respectfaliy yours, 
HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 

Member of the International Jury, and Reporter of 
Class 57, Group 6. 





Sm—That the public may not be misled, I desire to 
state that the machines of the Grover & Baker manufac- 
ture were not exhibited, and consequently not tested 
at all at the Paris Exhibition. 

CHARLES W. MUZIO, 

Manager of the Grover & Baker Salesroom, 150 Regent 
street, London. 700-7010 


FoRNITTVORE 
WARREN WARD & C0., 


Nos. 75 & 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby, 
Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- 





-** It gives me pleasure to introduce to you one 


turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, | 


DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 
SPRING BEDS, eic., etc. Suitable for City and Coun- 
try residences, 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
701-7130 


PATENT AGENCY. 


V UNN & CO. for more than twenty-three years have | 
_ 


been the leading Solicitors of American and Eu- 
ropean Patents, and have prosecuted over thirty thou- 
sand oper at the Patent Office. An Illustrated 
Pamphiet of 110 pages, containing the Patent Laws and 


Information to Inventors, sent free. 701-7060 
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THE INTRODUCTION, MARCH 4TH. 


GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Watches’ - - - - - $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 Carat Cases. - - $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size . - $70 


Every Watch warranted by special certificate from the | 


American Watch Company. We will send these Watches 
by Express to any place, with bill tocollect on delivery, 
and give the purchaser the privilege to open the package and 
examine the Watch before paying, and any Watch: tit 
does not give satisiaction, may be exchanged, or the 
money will be refunded. Every one is requested to write 
tor our Descriptive Price List, which explains the dif- 
ferent kinds, with prices of each. 

Please state that you saw this in Frank Leslie's Iliustra- 
ted Newspaper. Address in full, 

0697-709 HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


£150,000,000 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, com- 
mencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, $2. GUN 
& CO., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 











Mere: Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 
412 ers restore the natural form. Depot 907 Broad- 
way. Send 10 cents fongreatise. Agents wanted. 

. 696-7470 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washington st., Boston, and else- 
where, Reputation as ‘‘The Best” established. fo 


The Dollar Sun. 
Charles A. Dana’s Paper. 

HE cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New 
York journals. Everybody likes it. Three edi- 
tions, Darty, Sem1-WEEELY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, 
and $1 a year. Full reports of Markets, Agriculture, 
and Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Cinbs, and a com- 
PLETE story in every Weekly and Semi number. A 
PRESENT TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. mens free, Send 


for a copy, with premium list. I. W. ENGLAND, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 701-7040 


FIRST GRAND CAPITAL PRIZE 
%50,000. 


Legal State Lottery, 


Established 1827, 


Will be drawn in public at Covington, Ky., under the 
supervision of sworn Commissioners, on MARCH 15th 
and Sist, 1969, and on the middle of the last days of 
every month during the year—1,130 Prizes, ranging 
from $50 to 50,000, amounting im all to $330,650. 

PLAN OF THE y—The numbers trom one to 
50,000, corresponding with the tickets sold, are en- 
circled with tin tubes by the Commissioners, and 
placed in a glass wheel, Seperate slips with the 
amount of each prize printed thereon are similarly en- 
circled and placed in another wheel. The wheels being 
well revolved, two blindfolded boys draw out a prize 
andanumber. The Commissioners exhibit to the au- 











| dience, and enter on a register, declaring that number 


entitled to the prize drawn with it. The operation is 
repeated until all the prizes are drawn out. 

This Lottery is no gift enterprise, but a legal institu- 
tion authorized by the State Legislature, and conducted 
under all the guarantees of law. 

Try a ticket yourself, and present one to any in 
whose prosperity you have an interest. Remember 
that when other speculations fail, a lottery ticket often 
proves a salvation. 


Whole Tickets, $12; Halwes, 96; 
Quarters, $3. 
For Tickets and Circulars address the managers, 


Cc. H. MURRAY & CO., 


COVINGTON, KY. 


Chicopee Sewing Machine. 
First-class and fully licensed. Aczenrs Wawrep. 
terms, address Cutcorrsr 8. M. Co., Boston, Mass. 

699-711, 





For 


Aspe. —‘‘ Confound you ! 


I'd like to squelch you.’ 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 3l and 33 VESEY ST., 
P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 
receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

Say Clubs supplied. See page 399 of this paper for 
tull particulars. 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
yr nA NH © 8B. 
Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 


Received the First Premium in the Siate of New York, 
1868. 





Rimmel’s Pertumes. 


TRADE MARE. IHLANG-IHLANG. 


BIMMEL’S BOUQUET, 

Rage ra 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 
INDIAN BOUQUET. 


ESS. BOUQUET. 
Z etc., etc. 
PARIS AND LONDON. Sold by all Druggists. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
o Special Representatives, 38 Vesey street, New York. 


| PRINCE & COS. | 
ORGANS | 


AND MELODEONS. 








18,000, nowinuse., | 
|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL.| 








IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 1868. 

“The color of this metal 
closely resembles that of 18 
karat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and its ustre bril- 
Hiant,”’ etc., etc. 

When desired, these Watches 
will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amination granted upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. 

. = Descripiion of goods and 
metal sent free upon lication... An inspection of 
my goods earnest!y solicited. 

JULES D. HUG MIN, 


e UENIN VUILLE 
44 Nassau street, New York. 
For sale by all respectable dealers. o 








Stem-Winding Waltham Watches. 
HESE Watches are of the well-known \ Plate style, 

_ and warranted to satisfy the most exacting de- 
mand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. 

In this country the manufacture of this 
fime style of Watch is not even attempted 
except at Waltham. 

For sale by leading jewelers. 





Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


| OUBLE Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot- 
Guns, Men and Boys, $3 50 to $20; Musket Shot- 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill 60 yards, $2 50; Fine Sporting Rifles, any stze, 
$12 to $45. Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all sizes, $5 to 
$20. .Wantep—Second-band Army or Navy Kifles, 
Carbines, Revolvers, etc. For priced catalogue send 
stamp to the GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Liberal discount to Agents, Dealers or 
Clubs. Terms C. O. D. 699-702 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
ms, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 








Doub 
all Government Securities. 
| 16 Wall St., N. Y. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





BALL’ BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway. 


CHANDELIERS 


AND 


Gas Fixtures, 


Of Patterns and Prices to 
Suit all Purchasers. 





XN O.D. Genuine Waltham Watches. €.0.D. 





. 

We ask the attention of the public to the low prices 
at which we are selling these celebrated watches, They 
are in Coin Silver Hunting-Cases, weighing two ounces 
each, and for beauty of design and thorough workman. 
ship cannot be excelled. 

Wm. Ellery Jeweled Lever Hunting Watcb......... $18 

Do. Extra Jeweled Chronometer Balance Hunting 

P. 8. Bartlett Extra Jeweled Chronometer Balance 
SE Waste ndadccdsdénseribasaasccece OF 

Appleton, Tracy & Co., Extra Full Jeweled Chrono- 
meter Balance Hunting Watch............... 37 

The same movements in three ounce case, $2 addi- 
tional. 

The same movements in four ounce case, $4 £0 addi- 
tional. 

Those desiring gold watches will receive full par- 
ticulars by mail, upon application. 

Goods sent by Express with privileze of examin: tio; 
in the possession of Express Co. before payment. 

A certificate of genuineness sent with each watch, 

Parties ordering must pay Express charges. 

FULLER & CO, 
Successors to M. E. Chapman & Co., 
o No. 47 Liberty street, New York. 


~ Theatre Fra n cus. 
SOCIETE DES BALS D’ARTISTES. 

Season of $69. 
Second Grand Carnival Ball. 


MID-LENT DAY (MI-CAREME), 


THURSDAY MARCH 4th. 
0701-702 


This is no Humbug! 
B Y SENDING 30 CENTS ANDSTAMP, 
) with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W, FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 694-7050 














WOOD BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


Are now prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


of their own manufacture, which for durability and 
beauty of finish are not equaled. tfo 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Magnificent Grand, Square and Upright 
k2PIAN OS. 











Unapproachable for their immense power of tone, 
great singing quality, evenness throughout the entire 
scale, easy action, workmanship and durability, and pro- 
nounced unequaled by all the famed artists of this 
country and . Every instrument warranted for 
ten years. Warerooms, 650 Broadway, New York. 

J. BAUER & Co., General Agents, Manufacturers and 
Importers of Musical Instruments, Strings and Musica! 
Merchandise of every description, 650 Broadway, New 
York. 





RY your Luck in Legal Lotteries. For 
cire , address C. H. MURRAY & Co., Covington 
Kentucky. 693-7050 


The Literary Excitement of the Day ! 
Retribution; 
OR, 
The Story of a Lite. 
The opening chapters of this great romance, the most 
exciting and absorbing of any published in years, will 
appear in Number Seven of 
THE NEW WORLD, 
which will be published on 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1869. 
B®” Do not fail to obtain the 
NEW WORLD, 


and, with its many other inieresting stories, read that 
f 


; RETRIBUTION. 











For sale everywhere. 





